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THE BATTLE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
BY CHARLES H. MCCARTHY, PH.D. 


~giO understand the events which culminated September 
yi 11, 1814, in the great naval victory on Lake Cham- 
plain, it is not necessary to have in mind an outline 
of American history from the date of the discovery 
by Columbus. An advantage will be perceived, how- 
ever, in a familiarity with the origin and development of political 
parties under the Constitution. As we shall see, the declaration of 
war in 1812, as well as a number of interesting events in its progress, 
is closely bound up with the struggles of the first political parties 
in the United States. 

In the Convention which sat in Philadelphia during the summer 
of 1787 were many discrepant elements. There were delegates 
from small States and delegates from large States, delegates from 
slaveholding States, and delegates from States that were essentially 
free; delegates representing States which were chiefly agricultural, 
and delegates from States that were beginning to be commercial. 
There were-delegates who favored hard money, and delegates who 
favored soft money. By the adoption of a few important compro- 
mises, some of these jarring elements were finally harmonized. In 
another view, that Convention could be regarded as being composed 
of two antagonistic groups, namely, one whose members signed the 
Constitution, and one whose members refused their signatures. It 
is in the fortunes of the latter that we are now interested. The tune- 
ful voice of patriotism, which had hushed the agitation of factions, 
failed to influence sixteen delegates, who left the Convention with- 
out having approved its work. To this class belonged Luther 
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Martin, of Maryland, later known as “the bull-dog of the Feder- 
alists.” Even better known in 1787 was George Mason, of Virginia, 
who saw in the lack of a Bill of Rights an insurmountable objection 
to the proposed Constitution. Lansing and Yates, both from New 
York, left the Convention before its task was finished. Elbridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, also belonged to this band, to which, ac- 
cording to one’s political faith, one can apply the epithet statesman- 
like or parochial. Concisely to describe the situation, it may be said 
that seventy citizens of twelve States were honored by appointment 
as delegates to the Convention; that many, like Patrick Henry and 
Richard Henry Lee, declined to attend, and that, at one time or 
another, fifty-five members visited the Convention, but only thirty- 
nine signed the finished draft of a new constitution. 

When the Constitution was engrossed and signed, it was 
promptly forwarded to Congress, then in session in New York, with 
a recommendation that it be submitted for the adoption of the 
several States. In that body it was proposed by some to amend the 
plan of the Convention. Such action, of course, would have undone 
all that had been accomplished, and before another convention could 
have prepared a different constitution, there is little doubt that 
anarchy would have become general. In 1787 there existed among 
the commonwealths controversies of the gravest character. James 
Madison, who had been one of the framers, was at that time a dele- 
gate in Congress from the State of Virginia. Very much to the 
satisfaction of that body, he answered the objections of his colleague, 
Richard Henry Lee, who not only criticized the work and the pro- 
gramme of the Convention, but, as The Federal Farmer, soon be- 
gan in the newspapers a spirited opposition. 

In the New York journals Hamilton must have seen the ad- 
dresses, the thoughts, and the observations which comfortably 
filled their columns. It is certain that he would not have descended 
to an argument with every fellow who had an inclination to scribble 
in a newspaper, but the letters of Richard Henry Lee were not be- 
neath the dignity of notice. Hamilton, doubtless, had some con- 
fidence in his own skill in argumentative composition, and in his 
knowledge of the new plan. The result was the publication of the 
celebrated series of eighty-five letters, printed between the autumn 
of 1787 and the following summer, chiefly in the Jndependent 
Journal and the New York Packet. In their preparation Hamilton 
was slightly assisted by Jay, who wrote five numbers, and very ably 
by Madison, the sole author of twelve or fourteen, and a collabor- 
ator, with Hamilton, in the composition of three or four. Not so 
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well known is William Duer, who contributed a few sprightly num- 
bers, but did not greatly add to either the dignity or the value of the 
papers. 

Whatever may have been the effect of the essays, known collec- 
tively as The Federalist, they ultimately supplied the leaders with 
arguments, and are credited with no slight influence in having 
persuaded the conventions of eleven States to adopt the Constitu- 
tion. Those who favored and those who opposed the new system, 
then, formed the first political parties in the national period, but as 
yet they were without organization. One is not to infer, however, 
that in this memorable campaign there was any lack of energy. It 
is difficult in our time even to imagine the feelings of the partisans 
of that epoch, but the existence of factions, now called parties, was 
just as real as are the divisions of to-day. From an examination of 
contemporary newspapers, one might almost fancy that the buried 
greatness of Rome had crossed the Atlantic. Cato, and Brutus, and 
Cincinnatus exchanged blows with fearful adversaries as cour- 
ageously as did the original owners of these patronymics some two 
thousand years before. From a grave more remote came the shade 
of Aristides, renowned for public virtue, who volunteered his serv- 
ices during the war. We cannot now pause to examine the list of 
casualties, but must reluctantly leave this topic with the statement 
that the fight was furious. Besides these paper battles there were 
armed mobs, and rioting, and bloodshed. 

The element which favored the foedus, or union, under the 
proposed Constitution, became known as the Federalist Party. 
Those opposed, nowhere more numerous than in New England, 
were called Anti-Federalists.- As was stated in the preceding para- 
graph, the former was successful. Though the opposition was bitter 
and the feeling tense, even at that early date was illustrated the fine 
American characteristic of gracefully accepting a political defeat. 
When the Constitution became operative, the occupation of the 
Anti-Federalists apparently was gone. Their conduct plainly de- 
clared to the victors, “Gentlemen, you now have the Constitution to 
which you profess so great attachment. We shall take care that its 
provisions are strictly observed.” This attitude, manifest in the 
action of Gerry, gave us the strict constructionists and the loose con- 
structionists. 

Hamilton, the intellectual leader of the Federalists or loose 
constructionists, conceived a series of fiscal measures which were 
soon enacted into law. The extent of his success has been vividly 
suggested by Webster, who said that the first Secretary of the 
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Treasury touched the corpse of public credit and it sprang to its 
feet. The improvement in the public finances was almost instan- 
taneous. The moneyed interests, which have ever had an influence 
out of all proportion to their number, were promptly drawn up on 
the side of the new government. Jefferson, a foreign secretary 
with few duties, dreaded this corrupt treasury squadron, as he 
called it, and began to undermine the influence of his colleague and 
the authority of his chief. The establishment of the United States 
Bank, a measure which divided friends, was opposed by the strict 
constructionists, who looked to Jefferson for leadership. The Con- 
stitution, they maintained, did not create a state, in the language of 
that day a nation equipped with sovereign powers. Therefore the 
government could not charter a corporation. The social and the 
sectional opposition to this institution, afterward known as the first 
United States Bank, we may pass without observation. 

After a year under the new system, the agitation in New Eng- 
land sank to rest. The more clamorous in opposition had been 
silenced by the adoption of ten amendments to the Constitution. 
The energetic fiscal policy of the government was satisfactory, 
especially the act for assuming the Revolutionary debts of the States ; 
public securities were rising in price, taxes were reduced, and trade, 
interrupted by the war, was everywhere reviving. Rhode Island, 


after recovering from her paper money delusion, entered the Union ~ 


in May. Ina word, one year under what was sometimes called the 
new roof had brought contentment. South of the Potomac the 
measures of government were differently regarded. Everything 
done by Washington’s administration was believed to be wrong. All 
the bills passed, it was said, were merely schemes in the interest of 
the East, as New England was then called. Most detested of them 
all was the Assumption Bill. These conditions led to the decline of 
Anti-Federalism in New England, and to its rapid growth in the 
South. 

By Southern Congressmen the funding system was declared 
odious, unequal in its operations, and unjust. The excise law, an 
alleged imitation of a British custom, was objected to in the House, 
and in western Pennsylvania resisted by the “Whiskey Boys.” The 
very thought of a title for General Washington, which was seriously 
proposed, appears to have made some men mad. They likewise ob- 
jected to his levees, and to the equipage of Vice-President Adams, as 
well as to the books written by that official. The discontented found 
a leader in Jefferson, fresh from France and its ultra republicanism. 
Every unpremediated remark, every unconsidered observation at an 
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advanced stage of some dinner, were by him written down in his 
Anas. Indeed, he seems not to have hesitated to record gossip at 
third or even fourth hand. These fragments of conversation, 
mixed with his own suspicions, were brooded over with miser care, 
until he appears to have been fully convinced that there was in the 
land a strong party bent on the establishment of monarchy. The 
reader need not be told that many of these monarchy men were as 
ardent devotees of freedom as was Jefferson himself, Nevertheless, 
the administration and its great chief were assailed by the National 
Gazette, a publication edited by the versatile Philip Freneau, sea- 
man, Satirist, and romantic poet. Very strong, though not conclu- 
sive, testimony points to Jefferson, Freneau’s employer, as the author 
of the most shameless of all the attacks on the first President. In 
the House there was animated opposition to the proposed stamping 
of Washington’s image upon the new gold and silver coins. With 
the terrible year, ’93, came Citizen Genet, whose criticism of the 
President at first delighted the Republicans, and marks a division of 
the American people into pro-French and pro-English parties. This 
difference of sentiment was intensified by the publication of Wash- 
ington’s neutrality proclamation. The Jeffersonians denied his con- 
stitutional authority to issue it, and they charged him with in- 
gratitude for not observing the provisions of the treaty with France, 
and coming to the assistance of his ally. The ratification of Jay’s 
treaty with England, merely added fuel to flames that already 
burned briskly. Toward the close of his second term, Washington 
was vilified by Tom Paine and by the Aurora. In a word, the ex- 
piring hours of the first President’s political career saw his country- 
men divided into the most bitter factions on the subject of foreign 
relations. One felt or feigned the greatest admiration for France, 
the other was destined similarly to regard England. 

The X Y Z mission belongs to the administration of the elder 
Adams, The American commissioners, Gerry, Marshall, and Pinck- 
ney, were not received by Talleyrand, the Secretary of Foreign 
Relations, though through several of his emissaries it was made 
clear that the Directory was willing for a large sum of money to 
enter into a commercial treaty with the United States. Because of 
the violent changes in their country, the members of this executive 
board, virtuous successors of a wicked king, believed that their har- 
vest was likely to be brief, and that it was their duty to make it 
glorious. Their unfriendly treatment of the American commission- 
ers, injured for a time the prospects of tlie Jeffersonian’ Republi- 
cans. However, the attacks on Federalism were soon resumed. In 
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the single term of John Adams, the blunders of the government of 
France led to a quasi war with that nation. For the moment, there- 
fore, the spirit of faction lost something of its virulence. Again it 
flamed forth after the passage by the Federalists of the celebrated 
Sedition Law, an act palpably at variance with the spirit of the 
Constitution. This legislation was met by the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions, the former prepared by Madison, and the latter 
a modification of Jefferson’s draft. On these were based the prac- 
tical secession of official New England during the war of 1812, the 
nullification of South Carolina in 1832, and the secession of 1860. 
High taxes incident to war measures, the passage of the obnoxious 
law mentioned, and the quarrels of its leaders brought about the 
defeat in the fourth Presidential election of the Federalist Party, 
which in a little while was to pass forever from power. 

On March 4, 1801, Thomas Jefferson, the greatest of American 
political thinkers, took the oath of office as President, and delivered 
an-inaugural address which was once as familiar as the Declaration 
of Independence. Its phrases have long since become a part of the 
political thought of this nation. Though he had been elected by the 
House of Representatives, and had been opposed by a bold and 
vindictive minority, Jefferson’s first term was both tranquil and 
prosperous. So that he would not be compelled to witness the 
spectacle of his successor’s inauguration, John Adams, chief of a 
moribund party, left Washington on the night of March 3d. In 
Jefferson’s own picturesque phrase, Federalist appointments had 
been crowded through with whip and spur until nearly midnight of 
the third of March. For this unhandsome treatment, and for the 
petty insult of Adams, the new President owed no courtesies to the 
Federalist leaders. 

Probably without foreseeing all the consequences of such a 
step, Jefferson had long been considering the acquisition of a tract at 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Indeed, the subject had been con- 
sidered by him when he was Secretary of State. It was while 
Minister Livingston was arranging for its purchase, that Napoleon 
offered to sell to the United States the whole of the Louisiana terri- 
tory. In its purchase the President disregarded the principles of 
the Kentucky resolutions, and furnished New England no slight 
justification for nullification and secession. But he knew that he 
had done an act outside the Constitution, whose amendment he ac- 
tually proposed. This draft his less scrupulous friends permitted to 
take a quiet slumber. In this transaction, so much ridiculed by the 
Federalists, Jefferson showed enlightened statesmanship. Leaving 
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out of account his failure by a succession of impeachments to change 
the political complexion of the Federal Judiciary, his first term was 
marked by almost perfect success. Except in the matter of hostility 
to the army and navy, his policy had been much the same as that 
of his Federalist predecessors, his control of Congress, perhaps, 
even more complete than theirs. But dame fortune, who oftentimes 
makes sport of armies, and emperors, and kings, was soon to reveal 
to her favorite another side of her countenance. The completeness 
of his victory in the Presidential election of 1804, must have startled 
even Jefferson himself. 

In the great wars between France and England, he very much 
desired to remain neutral. In the meantime, he shrewdly foresaw, 
his own country would be increasing in wealth and population. His 
attitude evoked no answering sympathy in England. If the United 
States would not be her ally, said the British Cabinet, she must sub- 
mit to be plundered by English fleets. Napoleon stepped to the same 
sound. If America was to be plundered, France must get a share of 
the spoils. Neither power respected the shopkeeping prudence of 
the President. 

On the 21st of October, 1805, came Trafalgar, which estab- 
lished the naval supremacy of England. This event, it may be sup- 
posed, did not tend to diminish British arrogance. Napoleon would 
tolerate no neutrality, while Great Britain with brutal insolence re- 
solved to annihilate American commerce. On the high seas, and 
even in the ports of the United States, not only the ships of friendly 
nations, but the vessels of American citizens were seized. Ina mild 
manner the government threatened non-importation, but the pro- 
posed measure was suspended. To such a pitch were matters carried 
that an English warship fired into a coastwise trader, and killed an 
American citizen. After manifesting a flash of spirit the President 
immediately apologized for it to his friend Monroe, then in England. 
He afterward recommended the building of gunboats, toy instru- 
ments of war which have provoked the smiles of every succeeding 
generation. The meekness of the American ruler invited outrage 
after outrage. This was the era of the Orders in Council, and the 
retaliatory decrees of Napoleon. The British closed to American 
commerce one-half the world, the French the other half. Even 
trade between domestic ports could not be carried on with safety. 
British arrogance culminated in June, 1807, when the Leopard fired 
a broadside into the unprepared Chesapeake, killing and wounding 
several seamen, and compelling her to surrender. After a search 
for deserters the British commander carried off four, of whom 
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three were natural born citizens of the United States. One of 
them was hanged at Halifax. For a moment the spirit of ’76 
flared up. A vessel was ordered to England to demand reparation, 
and Congress was convoked in special session. The President feebly 
prepared for war. 

About this time the government appears to have realized the 
dangers to American commerce. In a message to Congress, there- 
fore, the President recommended an embargo. A legislature loyal 
to the administration promptly passed such a measure. In the im- 
perfect view of Mr. Jefferson, this would save American ships and 
American seamen. But so ignoble a solution of the difficulty would, 
of course, ultimately destroy commerce. The Federalists, it is true, 
had declared embargoes, but only for short terms, whereas in its 
duration Jefferson’s embargo was indefinite. Later it was with a 
slender commerce that the nation went to war with England, and 
from the injuries of that conflict and the long embargo American 
commerce has never recovered. This fatal stroke the President had 
not designed. His paternal policy looked no farther than protection. 

After no little hesitation, the former supporters of Jefferson 
finally introduced and passed a bill for the repeal of the embargo. 
Though the President knew that his policy was a failure, he did not 
care formally to admit it. After the elections of 1808, when he was 
aware that Madison would succeed him, he took little interest in the 
new legislation proposed by Congress. During the course of a life- 
time, the President had nearly always been the favorite of powers 
beneficent. Even at the hour of his retirement, they hid from his 
sight impending disappointment and humiliation. 

Upon the representations of Mr. Erskine, the British Minister, 
President Madison allowed one thousand vessels with their cargoes 
to sail from American ports. While the English government dis- 
avowed the acts of Erskine, the ships were permitted to complete 
their voyages without being molested. The President desired the 
return of those vessels, but they never came back. Notwithstanding 
the experience of his predecessor, the new President believed that 
non-importation and embargo would ultimately bring both bellig- 
erents to reason. By the Rambouillet decree, enforced in May, 
1810, Napoleon ordered the confiscation of all American vessels 
in ports controlled by France. The loss thus entailed has been es- 
timated at forty millions of dollars. After a demand for compen- 
sation, which was refused, the administration quietly submitted to 
the spoliation. At this time France agreed to revoke her decrees 
if England would rescind her Orders in Council. The President 
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seemed willing to assist the Emperor, who in turn hoped to gain an 
advantage over England and America, if only he could persuade 
them to fight each other. He demanded that the United States cause 
her rights to be respected by England. This will account for the 
non-importation measure, as to that power, which before adjourn- 
ment in 1811 was passed by Congress. The prospect of peace was 
clouded once more, when the frigate President and the British sloop 
of war Little Belt had an encounter near Sandy Hook. While neither 
side admitted having fired the first shot, it is quite certain that 
after the disgraceful surrender of the Chesapeake, American officers 
were eager for an opportunity to efface the memory of that event. 
When, therefore, the British sloop began its pursuit of the Presi- 
dent, that vessel did not, perhaps, try its utmost to escape, and in 
turn became the pursuer. In the engagement which occurred, the 
American ship lost one man, the British in killed and wounded 
thirty. 

In a message to Congress the President carefully enumerated 
the offences of both governments, and later in his letters stated that 
the danger of an armed conflict was as great with one power as with 
the other. In fact, were it not for the danger of meeting in northern 
waters stronger English fleets, he would have sent warships to 
chastise both the French and Danes for their insolence in the Baltic. 
Unless there was indemnity for these offences, the President hinted 
at war with France. On the other hand, Congress under the leader- 
ship of Calhoun and Clay, was lashing itself into fury against Eng- 
land. The grounds of resentment against the two powers appear 
to have been equal. The leaders, however, chose to fight it out with 
England, perhaps because their party had always been pro-French. 
There was, of course, a difference between the offenders, for the 
French had not impressed thousands of seamen. Moreover, there 
was an ancient friendship for France and an ancient enmity against 
England. Furthermore, Southern leaders preferred that policy 
which would most displease the North, the commercial section of the 
country. On a recommendation of the President, Congress passed 
an embargo of ninety days, but before the expiration of that period 
another of his messages urged a declaration of war against England. 
On June 17, 1812, both Houses agreed to such a measure. 

The letters of Madison leave no doubt that in his judgment 
there were justifications for a war with France. Why, then, did 
he recommend a declaration of war against England? The usual 
explanation of his change of front is that Clay and Calhoun, young 
and aggressive leaders, made such a stipulation for a second term. 
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It is not at all probable that a formal agreement was entered into. 
Whoever was nominated by the Jeffersonian Party was certain of 
an election. The case against Madison is strong. A Congressional 
caucus renominated him; the war message followed. In other 
words, Madison is charged with having disregarded the convictions 
of years to gain a second term. This subject, the integrity of 
Madison, is far larger than it appears to be. It would lead to a 
discussion of the disputed numbers of The Federalist, the mystery 
of the Pinckney plan of a constitution, and the slander of certain 
New England Federalists. 

War was declared on an empty treasury, as Gallatin had fore- 
told it must be. Restrictive measures had almost destroyed com- 
merce. The United States Bank having failed to obtain a new 
charter, the government had no efficient fiscal agency. Finally the 
policy of Jefferson, an economical one to be sure, had substituted for 
battleships a number of comparatively worthless gunboats, and had 
placed the army on a very peaceful footing. Under Madison there 
was little change in administrative principles. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that Congress declared war against the mistress of the 
seas. In a brief essay its conduct cannot be described. It will be 
sufficient to state that, as might have been expected, there followed 
eighteen months of disaster. The statesmen who were eager to 
annex the two Canadas were a long way from Quebec. In the 
lowering clouds, however, there were a few rifts. One of the more 
cheerful campaigns we shall presently describe. 

From the shores of Long Island to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, British fleets rode triumphant. The region of the Chesapeake 
was actually conquered territory. Though its inhabitants were 
terrorized, they were afforded no protection by their government. 
To Gallatin’s warning of an invasion the President, dreaming on 
conquests in Canada, turned a deaf ear. When danger was impend- 
ing, feeble preparations were begun. Somebody’s kinsman was ap- 
pointed commander ; his neighbors took up their muskets. Perhaps 
the most disgraceful event of the war was the capture of Washing- 
ton, which followed the battle of Bladensburg in August, 1814. In 
their flight both government officials and militia could see behind 
them the flames of burning public buildings. The destruction in the 
Connecticut River of a score of seagoing vessels, and the loss of 
nearly as many more at Wareham, Massachusetts, showed the su- 
premacy of the British in American waters. Eastern Maine was 
nominally in the possession of the English under General Sher- 
brooke. 
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Two years marked by inefficiency and misapplied energy had 
gained nothing in Canada. Thereafter the aggressive became a de- 
fensive war against superior forces, for being a little relieved of 
its fear of Napoleon, England sent to America four brigades from 
Wellington’s Peninsular army. ‘The battles around Baltimore, as 
well as the victory at New Orleans, were defensive advantages. The 
British would have been in occupation of much of American terri- 
tory, were it not for the defeat of their land and naval forces at 
Plattsburg. 

Up to June, 1813, the balance of naval power on Lake Cham- 
plain inclined to the side of the United States. Neither belligerent 
attempted materially to strengthen its small fleet. The President, 
the Growler, and the Eagle, three armed sloops, gave the range of 
the lake to the United States. At Isle aux Noix, in the narrows, the 
enemy had a fortified station. By determining the American com- 
mander for 1814, one event of thé year 1813 was of the greatest 
importance. With two of his three frigates, Lieutenant Sydney 
Smith sailed down the lake to disperse the British gunboats. In 
doing so he fell in with three, which on his own responsibility he 
chased down the Sorel River. Presently he saw a British flag flying 
from Fort Isle aux Noix and attempted to return, but he found the 
river narrow, the current strong, and the winds at rest. In a word, 
manoeuvring was difficult. In this situation he was soon overtaken 
by a strong force of the enemy, which had appeared on both banks. 
The pursued boats, too, participated in a desperate three hours’ 
fight. The Eagle was forced to run ashore to avoid sinking, the 
Growler soon became unmanageable and surrendered. The taking 
of both sloops gave to the English the supremacy of the lake, while 
the capture of Lieutenant Smith gave the command of the American 
flotilla to Thomas MacDonough. 

The Eagle and the Growler were not only refitted, but renamed. 
As the Finch and the Chubb they were destined soon to take 
part in a memorable battle. Taking advantage of their superiority, 
the British in July, 1813, made a descent on Plattsburg. In that 
place, as well as at Saranac, they plundered the magazines, and 
swept American shipping from the neighboring waters. By August 
6th, however, MacDonough had afloat three new sloops. No more 
plundering was undertaken during 1813. 

Through the winter of 1813-14, and the following spring, there 
was immense activity in naval construction. The Saratoga was 
launched in Otter Creek, where the American fleet was anchored. 
The British made at that point an unsuccessful attempt to seal it up. 
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At this time, the early summer of 1814, a small American army 
under General Izard occupied the village of Plattsburg, then a place 
of fifteen hundred inhabitants. This officer had thought of making a 
demonstration against Montreal or Kingston, but in August tidings 
of the encampment of British regulars on both banks of the Sorel 
persuaded him to remain at Plattsburg. In a letter to the Secretary 
of War, he recommended such a policy. About the same time that 
official instructed Izard to march at once to Sackett’s Harbor with 
four thousand men. In obedience to orders he set out August 29th, 
and on the seventeenth of September arrived at his destination, 
where he heard with amazement of the great victory on Lake 
Champlain. While he pushed through the wilderness, fame had 
visited his old camping ground. 

Scarcely had General Izard and his men turned their faces 
toward the west, when Wellington’s veterans, eleven to fourteen 
thousand strong, crossed the frontier under General Sir George Pre- 
vost and occupied Chazy, just abandoned by the Americans. On 
September 5th the invaders were within eight miles of the Saranac, 
at the mouth of which is Plattsburg, even then important for its 
trade. Opposed to the British force were fifteen hundred troops 
that General Izard had left behind. These, commanded by Briga- 
dier-General Alexander Macomb, were chiefly within the strong 
fortifications on the bluffs south of the Saranac at Plattsburg, which 
had been built by General Izard, a skillful engineer. Skirmishers, 
indeed, had been thrown out to retard the progress of Prevost. To 
these the British commander paid not the slightest attention, but 
in column continued his march toward Plattsburg, where his army 
arrived September 6, 1814, and occupied that part of the town on 
the north of the Saranac. Thence he saw the defences of the 
Americans, and at anchor beheld their little fleet. Though Prevost 
was confident of success, he deemed it prudent to await the arrival 
of the British ships under command of Captain George Downie of 
the Royal Navy. In the meantime, September 7th to 11th, the 
General was making preparations to batter down the defences of 
Macomb. At both the fords and bridges there was constant skir- 
mishing. The militia, which began to arrive in considerable num- 
bers, enabled Macomb greatly to strengthen the works planned by 
General Izard. The newcomers labored with spirit, and did not rest 
either night or day. 

For reasons now scarcely intelligible, General Prevost by his 
frequent and urgent letters forced Captain Downie, who fully ex- 
pected the codperation of the army, to attack the American fleet 
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before he was thoroughly prepared for battle. Accordingly with a 
favorable breeze his ships got under way at daybreak, and at five 
o'clock on the morning of September 11th fired signal guns for an 
advance by the army. A feeble attack by that branch of the service 
was the cause of Prevost’s subsequent court-martial. The con 
mander of the fleet was amazed to find no concerted action by the 
impatient General, but nevertheless went gallantly to his fate. Cap- 
tain Downie had hoped that a victorious army would drive the 
American squadron from its chosen anchorage in Plattsburg Bay, a 
sheet of water two miles long and two miles wide, and with his 
superior fleet he would then defeat it on the open lake. From north 
to south in front of the American works on shore were ranged the 
Eagle, the Saratoga, the Ticonderoga, and,the Preble, with ten 
gunboats. About one and a half miles out in the harbor Mac- 
Donough awaited the enemy. Across the narrow neck of land end- 
ing in Cumberland Head, could be seen the masts of the British 
fleet coming up the lake. The bay can be entered only from the 
south. As MacDonough took a position in the upper harbor, it was 
dangerous to attempt to get between him and the north shore. To 
the west were his gunboats and the Plattsburg forts. The position, 
though not without its elements of danger, was skillfully chosen. 
In a boat Captain Downie reconnoitred the American fleet, and 
made his dispositions accordingly. He may have had misgivings 
when he saw no victorious British force on shore. Nevertheless 
the fleet held on and sailed up the harbor, with the Confiance leading 
the line. Next in order came the Finch, and Linnet, and the Chubb. 
There were about twelve gunboats in addition to the vessels named. 

The Confiance, which was to attack the Eagle, received the 
concentrated fire of the American fleet, and was thus unable to carry 
out her part of the programme. The wind failing, she was com- 
pelled to anchor within five hundred yards of MacDonough’s line, 
from which position, in still water, she levelled a broadside that 
struck down one-fifth of the crew of the Saratoga. Twice Mac- 
Donough found his ship on fire. For a time it was bearing the 
brunt of action. Like a common sailor he worked a favorite piece. 
For a few minutes he was knocked senseless by the fall of a spar. 
He had scarcely risen to his feet, when he was knocked across the 
deck by the flying head of a captain that had been serving a gun. 
Early in the fight Captain Downie had been killed. Fortunately 
for the American fleet the Confiance sent no broadside like the first. 
In such havoc no human flesh could live. On the decks of the 
Confiance the confusion was quite as great as on the Saratoga, 
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whose fire slackened and then failed. It was at that instant that 
the seamanship of MacDonough saved the day. The Saratoga was 
worked around until her port guns were brought to bear on the 
Confiance with fatal effect. The sails of that ship were cut to very 
rags, her masts were likened to buridles of matches. In two hours 
from the time of her first destructive broadside, in a sinking con- 
dition, she was forced to strike. After “wynding” the Saratoga, . 
MacDonough had practically a new vessel, and began a lively fight 
with the Linnet, which held out nearly half an hour longer. The 
Ticonderoga had taken care of the enemy’s galleys. Early in the 
engagement the Chubb drifted helplessly through the American 
line. The Linnet, however, took the post assigned her, and after 
hard fighting forced the Eagle from her position. Her commander, 
Captain Pring, was the last to strike his colors. The Finch went 
ashore on Crab Island, where the convalescents in a hospital manned 
a battery and compelled her to surrender. 

In reality this fight was the conflict between the Saratoga and 
the Eagle on one side and the Confiance and the Linnet on the other. 
About two hundred Americans were killed and wounded, the casual- 
ties on the British side were at least three hundred. “Sir George 
Prevost and his army,” says Roosevelt, Naval War of 1812, “at 
once fled in great haste and confusion back to Canada, leaving our 
northern frontier clear for the remainder of the war; while the 
victory had a great effect on the negotiations for peace.” 

Of those moving onward to take their places in the hall of 
fame, few are they who do not sound a note of the advance. The 
hero of Lake Champlain had given at least one blast on his bugle 
horn. When the Enterprise and its seventy-four determined young 
men entered the harbor of Tripoli and devoted the Philadelphia to 
the flames, Thomas MacDonough, twenty years of age, distinguished 
himself for gallantry. A little later the Siren, of which he was 
first lieutenant, lay at anchor in the harbor of Gibraltar. Near her 
was an American merchant brig, which was visited by a boat from a 
British man-of-war. Its crew seized a seaman, who was claimed 
as a deserter from the English service. MacDonough, whose com- 
mander was absent, was an interested spectator. Instantly he armed 
and manned his gig and gave chase, overhauling the boat under the 
guns of the British frigate. He released the impressed seaman, and 
took him back to the merchant vessel. In a great rage the British 
captain soon appeared on the Siren, and inquired of MacDonough 
how he dared take a man from an English boat. “He was under 
the protection of my country’s flag, and it was my duty,” was the 
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reply. With oaths such as the departed spirits of the wicked must 
forever hear in the brimstone lake, the captain swore he would lay 
his frigate alongside and sink the Siren. 

“While she floats you shall not have the man!” said Mac- 
Donough. 

“You'll repent of your rashness, young man,” reioined the 
angry Englishman. 

“Suppose I had been in that boat, would you have dared to 
commit such an act?” 

“T should have made the attempt, sir!” 

“What! would you interfere if J were to impress men from 
that brig?” 

“ You have only to try it, sir,” was MacDonough’s cool reply. 

The British captain did not try it. Who was this bold subal- 
tern that made an overbearing English officer stare and gasp? 

Early in the eighteenth century there dwelt in the vicinity of 
Salmon Leap on the Liffey, twelve miles from Dublin, one Thomas 
MacDonough, a member of the clan Donchada, a descendant of 
Donoch, who was a brother of Cormac, Lord of Moylurg. This 
Thomas MacDonough married one Jane Coyle. These were the 
great-grandparents of the American Commodore. Writing in 1909 
Rodney MacDonough, Esquire, says, “The family was of the 


Protestant faith, and the succeeding generations have been actively . 


connected with the Episcopal Church in America.”! Of the union 
mentioned three sons, among them James MacDonough, came from 
the county Kildare to America about 1730. Family traditions 
ascribe to this emigrant, who settled at the Trap, in Delaware, both 
wealth and a superior education. It has been supposed that he was 
a physician. It is certain that he became a man of no little conse- 
quence in his community. In 1746 this successful settler married 
Lydia Laroux, a lady of Huguenot ancestry. The names of their 
seven Protestant children will be interesting to this generation. In 
the work referred to they are given: Thomas, Bridget, John, 
James, Patrick, Mary, and Micah. Thomas MacDonough, the eld- 
est, was educated as a physician, and practised his profession in the 
vicinity of his home. His record in the Revolution, in which he held 
the rank of Major, was such as to win the approbation of General 
Washington. 

Thomas MacDonough, the brave officer of the patriot army, 
was the father of the hero of Lake Champlain, who was born, De- 
cember 23, 1783, near the Trap, in Newcastle County, Delaware. In 


1 Life of Commodore Thomas MacDonough, p. 11. 
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his sixteenth year, February 5, 1800, he received from President 
Adams a warrant as midshipman in the navy. His first cruise was 
against the French in the West Indies. His bearing in the Medi- 
terranean had been briefly noticed. Soon after the War of 1812 
began, he was ordered to Lake Champlain, where, as we have seen, 
he won the greatest naval battle of that conflict. In his victory there 
was no element of luck. His rare foresight deserved success. The 
influence of winds, of seasons, and of currents had been carefully 
calculated before he concluded to meet the enemy in Plattsburg Bay. 
The arrangements of the American commander neutralized the un- 
doubted superiority of Captain Downie. As the British squadron 
stood fearlessly up the harbor, the quarter-deck of the Saratoga 
was consecrated when MacDonough and his officers for a few mo- 
ments knelt in prayer. A confident silence preceded the shock of 
battle. The Saratoga had been prepared for “wynding,” and it was 
the ability to work her around and use the uninjured port guns that 
finally gained the day. Unable to imitate her example the Confiance 
met another fate. Begun very early the American commander’s ap- 
prenticeship was pursued in perilous places. It was this familiarity 
with danger that qualified MacDonough for the eminence to which 
he attained, the highest won in the American naval service down to 
the war for Southern independence. 

Though Burke had eloquently noted its disappearance in 
Europe, in America as late as 1814 the age of chivalry had not 
passed away. The swords tendered by the English officers were 
promptly returned by MacDonough, who knew and acknowledged 
that they had earned the right to wear them. Their wounded he 
took immediate measures to relieve. This humanity was remarked 
by Captain Pring, himself a gallant seaman and the soul of the 
British attack. 

Because of State and other grants this poor lieutenant of 
thirty suddenly became a man of means. His health, which at the 
close of the war had begun to decline, unfortunately could not be 
improved by statute. Notwithstanding his youth, consumption, 
which oftentimes prostrates heroes as well as cowards, soon de- 
veloped, though he lingered for ten years, dying in 1825 at the age 
of forty-two. From Lake Champlain there had come no flashy 
story of the greatest victory of the war. MacDonough had in his 
character nothing of the theatrical, but was as thoroughly modest 
as he was brave and religious. He far surpassed the achievements 
of the older navy, and for the future set a high standard. 
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INOS hundred and ninety millions, or nearly twice as many 
as the members of all the Protestant Churches together, swear 
allegiance to the One Church Universal. It has been computed 
that, if all the Catholics of the world were lined up in the United 
States army marching form, on the calculation that one hundred 
and seventy-six men pass a given point a minute, it would take the 
Catholic army, marching without intermission day and night, three 
years and fifty-six days to pass the reviewing stand. Arranged 
fifty abreast, the column would extend from Havana to the North 
Pole, and if strung out in single file, there would be a line two 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand miles long, circling the globe 
approximately about nine times.” 

All this indicates that quite an advance has been made beyond 
the original one hundred and twenty Christians whom Christ left 
behind as the nucleus of His Church, when His mission on earth 
came to aclose. And yet, despite this tremendous advance, religious 
indifference, one of the things Christ came to destroy, has not been 
entirely eradicated. In fact religious apathy is one of the most 
conspicuous features of our modern life, not only without, but also 
within, the confines of Christendom itself. Even in our own beloved 
America, fifty-six millions, according to recent statistics, profess 
allegiance to no religious creed. And surely no one, who looks 
about him, can honestly close his eyes to the positive trend towards 
naturalism, so evident in many of our modern styles, animal dances, 
so-called morality plays, in divorce and other elements in our life 
that make for the dissolution of the truly Christian conscience. 

There is no need of taking a gloomy outlook with regard to 
the world’s progress in general, or our own civilization in particular. 
Our American life is not as bad and as hopeless as some people are 


1This article was suggested by an essay in the Atlantic Monthly, July, 1914, 
entitled, The Danger of Tolerance in Religion. f 
2Lécture on religion, Catholic University Course. 
VOL. XCIX.—47 
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in the habit of describing it. In fact there is every reason for being 
proud of our country, and for having the greatest confidence in the 
general good sense and ultimate integrity of the American people. 
Among them the Church enjoys a freedom and virility unparalleled 
throughout the world. In international affairs our nation is setting 
a standard of high morality that is serving as a beacon light of 
revelation to the other nations of the earth. And there is reason 
to believe that, with regard to many knotty problems destined to 
arise in the future, America, the youngest of the great powers, will 
lead the way to justice and to truth. But it is precisely because of 
such faith and pride in our country, because we look upon pa- 
triotism as a holy and a sacred obligation, because we regard the 
love we entertain for our flag as a form of loyalty we owe to the 
One Who has made the flag possible, and Who presides over its 
destiny; it is precisely for these reasons, that, if we be true patriots, 
we should not complacently remain blind to those elements and ten- 
dencies in our life that militate against the first principles of re- 
ligion, and therefore against the best interests of the nation. One 
of these tendencies is the positive trend toward irreligion. 

This fact should be a source of grave concern to all; but 
especially to the members of the sectarian Churches, for it is within 
their ranks that the effects of this tendency are most apparent. 
Already measures have been taken, and policies proposed, to awaken 
the drooping faith of the American masses. Outside the Catholic 
Church, however, most of these efforts have met with signal failure. 
The Protestant pulpits continue, to a great extent, to preach to empty 
pews, and largely because the remedies employed succeed only in 
ministering to the symptoms, instead of getting at the underlying 
disease. The ultimate cause of modern religious indifference is not 
the lack of attractiveness in religious service, but the absence of 
genuine conviction, a condition that is at once the cause and result 
of the much flaunted spirit of so-called broadmindedness and tolera- 
tion in matters pertaining to religious practice and belief. 

It is encouraging, however, to find that the recognition of this 
truth, so familiar to the average Catholic as to appear almost truistic, 
is beginning to filtrate into the Protestant mind. A writer in a 
contemporary non-Catholic review has recently had the courage to 
face the problem squarely, and to accept the conclusions, so deadly 
to the average Protestant complacency in doctrinal matters, which 
an unprejudiced diagnosis of existing conditions has forced upon 
him. 
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Notwithstanding all our pretending [he writes] that we are 
of an age which lives and thinks scientifically, we are still, 
for the most part, not creatures of thought, but creatures of 
sentiment. We still, for the most part, have sentimental polit- 
ical affiliations, with glorious ideals, but little conception of the 
facts which condition their realization. We still are apt to have 
and desire a sentimental sort of education for our children, 
on a cultural basis which ignores at once the necessity of the 
knowledge of the facts of real life, and the vulgar necessity 
of our childrens’ earning a living. We still speak, with a 
pathetic dignity, in terms of a sentimental economics based on 
life as a sentimentalist would have it, rather than on life as it is. 
We still enjoy sentimental literature. We still patronize sen- 
timental drama. And because in all these matters most of us 
are still comparatively unthinking beings, we are apt in all of 
them to have a general toleration for our fellows, who, equally 
unthinking, tolerate us. 

In each of these fields, however, there is going on a rapid 
change. In each of these are coming small but growing groups, 
which are so very much in earnest that they refuse to be toler- 
ant. As people are facing facts in life, rather than mere senti- 
ments about life, the tendency toward intolerance is becoming 
more and more apparent. In religion, however, we are, ap- 
parently, for the most part, afraid to permit ourselves this 
development from tolerance to bigotry. The very same man, 
who is a healthy bigot on sex-relationship, politics, economics, 
and what not else, imagines that in religion he is bound, if he 
would be in accord with the Zeitgeist, to be tolerant of all kinds 
and shades of religious belief and disbelief. Of course part of 
this is due to the impression, not now so prevalent as once it 
was, that certain truth is truth demonstrable physically, and that 
religion, which is incapable of such demonstration, is a thing in 
which uncertainty is inevitable. The main (or as we would say, 
the more immediate) reason for it, however, is the unthinking 
or superficially thinking assumption that mankind has developed 
religiously from intolerance into tolerance, and that tolerance, 
complete, unquestioned, is the highest point yet reached in the 
development of religion. Students of the history of religion, 
however, know that this is not so.’ 


This arraignment of modern religious tolerance, appearing, 
as it does, in a non-Catholic journal, and written by one who was 


quite 


recently made dean of the Episcopal cathedral at Fond-du- 


Lac, should be highly suggestive, not only to al! sincere non- 
* Atlantic Monthly, July, 1914, The Danger of Tolerance in Religion. 
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Catholics, who are earnestly seeking the truth, but also to many 
within the Fold, who may have been misled by the false sentiments 
constantly expressed by their non-Catholic brethren, masquerading 
under the name of liberal-minded tolerance. And how familiar are 
their shibboleths; “ What is the sense of being narrow-minded and 
intolerant?” one hears on all sides; ‘‘ We all believe in the same 
Lord, and all are working for the same end. What is the use, there- 
fore, of arguing about beliefs? Let us all get together, forget the 
things that divide us, and think only of that which unites us. One 
religion is as good as another, so what is the sense of haggling 
over creeds? Let the Baptists and the Methodists and the Epis- 
copalians and the Lutherans and the Roman Catholics and the Uni- 
tarians, and all the others simply agree to love one another, and 
forget their differences.” 

Tolerance of this kind in reality is not tolerance at all. It is but 
the palest kind of religious indifference based on the assumption that 
there is no such thing as objective religious truth, or that, if there 
be, there is no necessity of trying to determine what it is. One can 
hardly be held up as an example of a truly tolerant man, if he 
merely assumes a neutral attitude towards an opinion concerning 
something, to the objective truth of which he is wholly indifferent. 
Such an attitude, by stretching the meaning of words, might per- 
haps be called tolerance; but surely such tolerance hardly rises to 
the dignity of a virtue; is neither positive nor dynamic, leads 
nowhere in particular; and, in the course of history, has not 
achieved any positive results. In fact history proves that such 
tolerance is nothing short of a destructive force—a sign and cause 
of religious decay. 

To say that one religion is as good as another, that it matters 
not what one believes, is tantamount to saying that in the most 
important thing in man’s life—in the theory of life itseli—there 
is no definite truth which man may hope to make his own. This 
is to destroy the reasonable character of all religious belief. “It 
is to exalt peace at any price into the throne of ultimate reality. 
It is to glorify intellectual cowardice and inefficiency. It is not only 
to destroy a rational basis for morals; it is in the end to destroy 
a rational basis for thinking as a whole.’’* 

Such a condition is indeed a sufficient cause for serious alarm; 
not, however, for despair. To one at all familiar with the history 
of movements and of thought, it is patent that the present wave of 


‘Ibid. 
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toleration is but a flux that will soon be followed by a reflux of 
religious intolerance. ‘‘ Every great upheaval of life and thought,” 
to draw once again on the author already quoted, “ through which 
humanity has gone, has been accompanied, first, by a popular 
sense of uncertainty as to truth, and a consequent tolerance of every 
sort of belief. This tolerance is a mark of the decay of old stand- 
ards rather than of the formation of new ones. After every period 
of tolerance has come a period of intolerance, of intellectual strife,” 
and, we may add, of positive reconstruction.® 

It is the teaching of experience that where there is genuine 
conviction and real love of truth, there is found bitter intolerance 
of anything that contradicts what is held to be true. A teacher, 
for example, if loyal to her vocation as teacher of the truth, cannot 
be indifferent towards the twenty-seven contradictory propositions 
which her pupils submit in answer to the same problem. The son, 
who really loves his mother, cannot be indifferent with regard to the 
opinion of another, which clashes with his own, and which reflects 
unfavorably on the name of that mother who brought him into the 
world. Such a one cannot in conscience tolerate both opinions as 
being equally true. Neither can the Christian who has positive con- 
victions in matters of religion, and who loves the truth,-as a loyal son 
loves his mother, be tolerant of any belief that contradicts what he is 
convinced is the truth. 

And yet as our Protestant contemporary seems pained to re- 
cord, this frame of mind is among Protestants the exception rather 
than the rule. 


We see many sorts of ministers [he says] in their desire to 
promote what they believe to be the unity desired by their 
Master, Christ, exchanging pulpits with one another, and pass- 
ing genial compliments about one another’s superlative worth. 
There is a tremendous deal of good feeling, and everyone is very 
happy; and, behold, the millennial unity of all men, for which 
Christ prayed on the night of His betrayal, is at hand! 

But is it? If this was the sort of thing Christ wanted, 
why did He not practise this modern, tolerant method when He 
was on earth? Why did He not seek to conciliate, on a basis 
of mutual toleration, the Sadducees and Pharisees, for instance, 
instead of denouncing them both for differing from His concep- 
tion of religion? Why did He preach things so definite as to 
alienate most of the people whom He came to earth to save? 
Why did He die? Apparently it was because He uttered such 
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definite and positive teaching as to force, by His very intolerance, 
the reflex intolerance of those opposed to that teaching. It is 
apparent to anyone who reads the Gospels that Christ stood for 
the definite in religion, that He himself died rather than tolerate 
the religious ideas of most of His contemporaries, and that He 
earnestly urged His followers to imitate the steadfastness of 
His example. He prayed, it is true, that all the world might be- 
come united; but He must have meant united on the positive 
and definite platform on which He Himself stood. Any other 
interpretation would stultify, not merely His words, but His 
whole life.® 
The proper remedy, therefore, for the current irreligion of the day 
is not recourse to the open pulpit, is not to be found in an appeal 
to the sensational or bizarre, but is to be sought in the proper incul- 
cation of uncompromising religious bigotry. 

One can almost see the startled look of surprise with which the 
reader greets this conclusion. Is it not tantamount to controversial 
suicide? Is such a confession not a proof of the very indictment 
with which our non-Catholic brethren are particularly fond of 
assailing the Church, viz., that the Church is the inveterate foe of 
our most precious heritage, religious liberty? Does it not lend 
color to the charge that the temporal power of the Pope, if we should 
let it, would bend our necks, and that the flag of the Vatican would 
supplant the flag of freedom that flies from our nation’s dome? 
Should the Catholics ever gain the ascendancy in America, would 
not the religious persecution of our non-Catholic citizens be the 
inevitable result? 

Quite the contrary. The religious bigotry which we are advo- 
cating is quite different from the kind of intolerance that is implied 
by the term fanaticism, and should be carefully distinguished 
from it. Bigotry can be a virtue; fanaticism is always a vice. 
Bigotry, according to the Standard Dictionary, implies merely “ an 
obstinate or intolerant attachment to a cause or creed;” fanaticism 
involves an unreasonable attitude toward those who disagree with 
that cause or creed. It is because of the failure to recognize this 
nicety of thought, that much of the confusion in this matter is due. 
One of two fallacies awaits the one who is not master of his thought, 
either to separate and divide things that are distinct, but not separate 
or separable, or else to confuse and identify things that are similar, 
but distinct. The one who professed that he could understand how 
Noah succeeded in getting all the animals into the Ark, but could 
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not understand how the Jews succeeded in carrying that Ark about 
with them for forty years through the desert, is no more the victim 
of the second fallacy than the one who conceives that all kinds of 
intolerance are as one, and that because a Catholic is intolerant 
in one sense, he is therefore intolerant in all. Similarity of name 
often leads one into the unhappy error of identifying objects that 
are different. Just as the man in the story confused the Ark 
of the covenant with the Ark associated with the account of the 
Flood, so will the careless thinker fall into the error of presuming 
that, every time intolerance is mentioned, one and the same thing 
is meant. 

It is a self-evident fact, once attention is drawn to it, that 
in religious matters there are three kinds of intolerance: dogmatic, 
social, and political. The Catholic is, and always will be, uncom- 
promisingly intolerant in the dogmatic sense, not, however, in 
the social or political sense. In other words, the Catholic 
believes that, in possessing his Catholic faith, he is in possession 
of the Truth, and, consequently, he is, and necessarily must be, 
intolerant of every creed or doctrine that contradicts that Truth; 
he is always taught, however, to be broadminded and big in his 
social and political relations with all his fellowmen, and especially 
with those whom he believes are not as fortunate as he in possessing 
the Truth whole and undefiled. 

This statement of the Catholic position ought to drive from the 
Protestant mind that bogey which haunts it so persistently with re- 
gard to Catholic endeavors to Catholicize America. It is always best 
to state one’s position strongly and clearly, so that those who do 
not accept it, may at least understand it, and judge accordingly. 
We do not deny that we would like to make America Catholic. In 
fact we are bending every energy to bring about this consummation 
so devoutly to be wished. But in this we are doing no more than 
any other Church, whether it be Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
or any other whatever, is actually doing, or, at least, should be doing, 
if the members of these Churches are really convinced that they are 
in possession of the truth. I love to believe that the reason why 
the late Mr. Kennedy left his millions to fight the Catholic Church, 
is because he was honestly convinced that salvation is of the Presby- 
terian faith alone. If this be the case, then no one can doubt the 
logic of his intolerance, though reserving the right to challenge 
the correctness of his creed. Why then object to Catholic endeav- 
ors to take our unbelieving millions into a participation in that 
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whole truth which we believe we possess? To do otherwise would 
be playing false to the first principles of Christianity, and ignoring 
the command of Christ when He said: “ Going therefore, teach ye 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you, and behold, I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world.” 

Why then this outcry against the efforts of the Catholic Church 
to convert America? To the observing and impartial mind, the 
only reasonable answer seems to be, that it is because the Catholic 
Church is too successful in her efforts to please the fancy of those 
whose chief stock in trade is to proclaim from the housetops the 
glorious doctrine of religious toleration. In other words, the social 
intolerance which the Church suffers at the hands of those whose 
proudest boast is their spirit of dogmatic liberality, has its beginning 
in the honesty and sincerity of the Catholic claims, and in the 
fidelity of the Church in striving to extend that unity of faith for 
which Christ prayed and lived and died. Are there not, therefore, 
at least grounds for the suspicion that this tolerance, carried on 
in the sacred name of toleration, is in reality but a subtle disguise, 
behind which the discerning eye may detect the familiar features 
of the religious fanatic? Does not bigotry of the Catholic kind 
stand forth in contrast as a genuine virtue? Should the Church be 
condemned for practising that kind of intolerance which Christ 
Himself made mandatory when He said: “ Other sheep I have that 
are not of this fold; them also must I bring, and there shall be but 
one fold and one shepherd.” 

Despite all effort to show how beautiful and restricted the 
Catholic notion of intolerance really is, our point of view continues 
to be misinterpreted and misunderstood. Under the guise of earn- 
est patriotism, the so-called “liberals” in religion are continually 
raising their voices in warning against the great “ Roman peril ” 
that threatens to gain domination over the liberties of the American 
people. They regale themselves and their willing readers with 
startling accounts of instances in the early centuries of the Popes’ 
actual interference in political affairs, and strive to stir men on to 
action by grewsome prophecies of what liberty of conscience might 
expect, should the Church make good her intention to convert Amer- 
ica to the Catholic faith. To attempt a refutation of such a tem- 
peramental accusation would be to dignify the absurd, or to execute 
acorpse. The merest tyro in the field of history knows that, while 
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‘the Popes did interfere in things political, making and unmaking 
kings, they never claimed to exercise this power as a divine preroga- 
tive, but merely as a natural right vested in them voluntarily by the 
people who could both give that right and take it away. To allay 
the honest fears of those sincere Christians outside our Fold, in 
whose minds misrepresentations concerning the threatened en- 
croachment of the “ Roman machine” may have created a fear 
which perhaps stands between them and honest investigation, we 
can do no better than to quote the words of one who has anticipated 
us by voicing a sentiment to which the most bigoted Catholic 
can subscribe. 

If, by an impossible supposition, the Pope should man army 
and fleet to storm our coast, do you know what Catholics here 
would do? You would have two millions in the American 
army ready to die to resist the Pope’s invasion; you would have 
thirteen million Catholics in their homes praying for their sons, 
brothers and fathers in the field; you would have forty-five 
thousand Catholic nuns on their knees before the Tabernacles, 
beseeching the God of armies to strike the guns from the hands 
of the Roman emissaries; you would have seventeen thousand 
priests in the first ranks of the army fighting, till they died, for 
the Constitution of the United States. We would be loyal Catho- 
lics still; but we would say to the Pope: ‘‘We shall render unto 
God the things.that are God’s.” Yes, but we will “ render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.””” 


In conclusion, we would urge the necessity of dogmatic bigotry 
in the practice of religion. Every child of the Church should recog- 
nize that he has a stringent duty toward his non-Catholic brethren, 
which can and ought to be performed without the slightest danger 
of giving offence, much less of meriting condemnation. He is 
wanting in both charity and courage who tries to minimize his duty 
in this regard, and in most cases receives and deserves the just con- 
tempt of those whose good will he is trying to secure or retain. If 
a man is weak with regard to what he knows to be his duty to God, 
he will surely not be strong in fulfilling what his duty to his neigh- 
bor may demand. This then is our sacred obligation: to stand 
up manfully for what we believe to be the truth; to be intolerant 
of every creed that contradicts that truth, and, when occasion 
arises, to defend our faith against the assaults of ignorance and 
defamation. If this be bigotry, then bigotry is something ardently 
to be desired. Were there more of such bigotry abroad in the 

tRev. J. P. MeKey, C.M., in the Marian. 
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land to-day, there would be less fanaticism and less decay in the 
religious temper of our times. Our beloved country would then 
present to the world a striking proof that men can differ with regard 
to religion, without ceasing to be friends. There would be no room 
for such a degrading and disgraceful society as “ The Guardians of 
Liberty,” and the death knell would be rung for such filthy sheets 
as some of our journalistic anomalies edited by self-styled “ pa- 
triots”” who are to-day, greatly to the disgust of all decent Prot- 
estants, calumniating our clergy, insulting our devoted nuns, and 
vilifying that faith which millions of their fellow-citizens hold 
dearer than life itself. 

It is indeed a source of encouragement to note that the Prot- 
estant mind is beginning to catch a spark from the temper of our 
own. Those outside of the Church, who have any faith at all, are 
fast tiring of the many makeshifts that are designed to put senti- 
mentalism in the place of objective religious truth. Many such 
souls are beginning to realize the utter helplessness of Protestantism 
to cope with the situation, and are casting imploring glances in 
the direction of eternal Rome. Experience has proven that “ Prot- 
estant tolerance will not stand the test of enthusiasm,’’® with the in- 
evitable result that the tide of conversion is sweeping multitudes 
back into the Ancient Faith. In the United States alone thirty 
thousand non-Catholics are entering the Church each year, and it 
is safe to say that there would be ten times as many more if the 
Catholics of the country would but show the proper enthusiasm 
in furthering the cause of our holy religion. Is there not something 
pathetic, though laudable, in the flickering efforts of dogmatic Prot- 
estant Christianity to quicken the dying embers of a smoldering 
faith? ae 34 

Is it not time [the author so often quoted, asks in another 
context] for those whose intellectual processes have become 
completely and not merely partially socialized, to lift their 
voices with a religious message somewhat different from that 
commonly heard to-day, to call men away from the contempla- 
tion of their religious eccentricities, and the age from its admira- 
tion of its own religious experiments, back to the contemplation 
of that which alone has in it any promise of real knowledge— 
the religious experience of the race? Is it not time for some 
hardy souls, who fear not popular clamor, to insist that the 
only kind of religion that is scientific at all is dogmatic religion.® 


*Protestant Paradox, Atlantic Monthly, April, 1914. 
*Laissez-faire in Religion, Atlantic Monthly, May, 1914. 
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Surely we Catholics, who enjoy a living union with a Church 
whose experience, unlike that of Protestant Christianity, covers 
nearly two thousand years, will not let this golden opportunity go 
by default. Shall we not rather prove to ourselves and to the world 
that there are hardy souls who will inaugurate a strenuous propa- 
ganda against the fashionable dogmatic tolerance of the hour, and 
at the same time prove by their lives that men can be both broad- 
minded and liberal in their social obligations, true defenders and 
staunch upholders of our country’s rights and liberties, and at the 
same time, practise, as far as religion is concerned, the uncompro- 
mising virtue of bigotry ? 





a ——— 


THE PILGRIM. 
BY ELEANOR DOWNING. 


BEHIND me lies the mistress of the East, 
Golden in evening, fairy dome on dome 
Poised and irised like the far-flung foam 
Lashed on the ribs of some forsaken coast. 
Wicked and lovely temptress, fruitless boast 
Of all that man may build and little be, 
Mart of the world’s base passions, where thy feast 
Of shame was spread, thy sin encompassed me, 
Where all desires and all dreams were rife 
With lust of flesh and eye and pride of life, 
Lo! I have reft thy carnal mastery— 
I have gone forth and shut the gates of thee. 


Before me lies the desert and the night, 
White star and gold above a pathless waste, 
Blue shade and gray to where the world effaced 
Flings loose its shadows on the lap of God. 
Briars and dust upon my brow, unshod, 

In pilgrim weeds athwart a vineless land, 

My feet shall pass and mark the path aright, 

For lo! Thy staff and rod are in my hand; 
And with the light Thy city shall unfurl 
Its golden oriflammes and tents of pearl— 
Dead Babylon, thy gilded clasp I flee; 
Jerusalem, lift up thy gates to me! 








THE UNLIGHTED CANDLE. 


BY FELICIA CURTIS. 


SaeaeSAIRAVELERS motoring through the lovely Gorreston 
: yl district in southwestern England, along the pictures- 
que road by whose side runs the babbling little 
Gorre, see rising above the trees in its well-wooded 
grounds, surrounded by a formidably high wall, the 
twisted chimneys of a heterogeneous pile of buildings known to the 
country folk as “ The Convent,” and occupied by a strictly enclosed 
religious order. Forty years ago the place was called “ The 
Towers.” It came into the possession of its present owners by a 
deed of gift from the principal actor in the story that follows this 
brief introduction. The story was written in the third person by 
Jasper Thyrlston, among whose papers it was found after his death 
a few years ago. 





The little group by the grave waited expectantly while the men 
arranged the ropes round the coffin, and lowered it out of sight. 
The mourner stood for an instant looking down at the coffin, then 
signed to the men to shovel in the earth, and turning away with a 
courteous gesture of farewell to the onlookers, went away alone to 
the great gray house standing above them. 

“ Buried like a dog!” muttered Squire Kenyon to the doctor, 
as with the rest, mostly tenants on the estate, they went in the oppo- 
site direction. . 

“ And among dogs,” rejoined the other, with a gesture towards 
some dozen white tablets dotted about the grass. “‘ Those are to 
the memory of the late Mr. Thyrlston’s favorite hounds.” 

“ A shocking burial!” The squire’s good-natured face was 
paler than usual. He glanced back half-fearfully at the grave. 
“ Hang it all, Methuen! There’s something devilish and uncanny 
about it! No parson even! Nota word of—of—’ the squire had 
the usual difficulty felt by his kind when mentioning religion—“ of 
the Church service, or—or—anything pointing to any—er—hope 
of another life.” 

“ Thyrlston hadn’t any such hope,” returned the doctor, open- 
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ing the gate into the road; “he had been buried exactly as he 
lived; without belief in religion of any kind.” 

The squire took off his hat, and ran his fingers through his 
thick gray hair, then glanced at his companion. 

“You were with him at the last. Well, did he die as he lived? 
Was his unbelief strong enough for a quiet deathbed, eh? ” 

Doctor Methuen, an erect soldierly-looking man, looked at the 
questioner gravely. “You don’t expect me to answer that, squire? ” 

The squire reddened. “ Well, I don’t, Methuen. Beg pardon 
for asking; but it upset me to see a fellow-creature put into the 
ground as you’d bury a favorite hunter.” 

There was silence for a minute, then the squire said hesitat- 
ingly: 

“There was some village gossip about Father Creagh trying 
to see Thyrlston. Good man that, spite of his popery—asking 
your pardon, Methuen.” 

The doctor was a Catholic. 

“ He did try, more than once.” 

‘ce And? ” 

“ Failed,” replied the doctor shortly. There was no end to be 
gained by recounting the message from the dying man that had put 
finality to Father Creagh’s efforts. 

“ Even a papist burial service would have been better than noth- 
ing! Dear! dear!” grumbled the squire, turning in at his own gates. 


Mary Methuen’s eyes met her brother’s as he came into the 
room where tea waited for him, but she asked no questions. The 
two were the eldest and youngest of a large family; there were five- 
and-twenty years between them. 

The doctor went to a bookshelf and drew out a folio. 

“ That’s where Mr. Thyrlston is buried,” he pointed to a picture 
of the remains of a Druidical circle, its big stones mostly lying 
prone; “right in front of what is called ‘The Stone of Sacrifice.’ 
He chose the spot himself; God help him!” 

“ And his son?” 

“My heart ached, Midge, as I saw him going back alone to 
that great barrack of a place. Yet what can one do? His father 
has been a terror to every decent-thinking being, with his aggressive 
atheism, ever since twenty years ago he bought ‘The Towers!’ ”’ 

“ You'll call on the son now and then, John?” 

“Oh, I'll call right enough,” returned the doctor impatiently. 
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“ Give me some tea, Midge; I feel as if I had been in a Scotch 
mist.” 

The girl obeyed; her gray eyes a little dewy, her face grave. 
Her thoughts were with the man alone in the huge half-castle, half- 
mansion that its late owner had been slowly restoring for the last 
five years; and her thoughts—as every good woman’s pitiful 
thoughts do—found expression in a prayer. 

The subject of those thoughts sat looking out across lawns 
ending in a clump of cypresses, pointing like accusing fingers to the 
darkening sky. Midway the white tablets gleamed faintly amid 
the dark masses of the Druid circle. A heavy oppression lay on the 
young man’s heart; the weight of a vague terror, a dread that he 
denounced as groundless, unreasonable, was upon him. It grew 
from the memory of the closing scene in his father’s life. For to 
the fool who in health had said defiantly, “‘ There is no God!” had 
come in those last hours an awful frenzy of terror as the fact of 
the existence of that God Whom he had scoffed at, denied, derided, 
forced itself upon his naked, shuddering soul. 

That dying man, that abject, shrieking, terrified yet still blas- 
pheming creature who had so carefully eliminated all faith in God, 
or belief in immortality from his son’s training; who had taught 
him that all religious systems were but priestly humbug; well- 
intentioned plans for keeping the less-intelligent half of mankind 
in order, had found his theories collapse like a pricked bubble 
at the last; had died raving against the God he had denied, and the 
science that was powerless to save him. 

The room grew darker, the cypresses were swayed as by a 
rising wind. From the distant kennels came the long-drawn howl 
of a dog; again it came, and now some half-dozen more joined in 
the cry. Suddenly the noise ceased, and with a swift quickening 
of his pulses Jasper Thyrlston saw a darkness moving among the 
Druids’ stones. For a moment it was as if a cold wind stirred the 
watcher’s hair. Then with an impatient exclamation at his own 
folly, he opened the window and went out upon the lawn. The 
darkness detached itself from the stones and came towards him. 
In the gray light Jasper saw a man a trifle above middle height, who 
uncovered as he approached, and a musical cultured voice asked, 
“Mr. Jasper Thyrlston, is it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Permit me to introduce myself: Max Marlow. Your father 
was my lifelong friend.” 
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“ Your name—pardon me, sir—is unfamiliar to me.” 

“Doubtless.” The stranger laughed easily. “ Oddly enough 
it is sometimes unfamiliar to myself; but, though my old friend 
has not mentioned me to his son, there must be among his letters 
many from me; we were closely intimate; but I have no desire, 
believe me, to thrust acquaintance upon you, sir.” 

“My father’s friend is welcome.” It would be easy to verify 
the stranger’s statement, and the loneliness of that empty house was 
appalling. “If, waiving ceremony, you will dine with me, Mr. 
Marlow, you will confer a boon on a solitary man.” 

A flood of light streamed out into the night. The servants 
were lighting the lamps. Jasper led the way back into the room. 
The guest was a man of a sinuous grace of movement and with 
a courtly manner; but as he stood in the blaze of the lamplight, 
Jasper was conscious of a strange feeling of repulsion, that held 
in it a something akin to fear. Learning that the visitor had just 
arrived from a journey, taken with the hope of being in time for 
the afternoon’s ceremony, his host put him into the care of a 
servant, and made his way to a locked-up room, his father’s 
study. 

The truth of the stranger’s assertions was evident. To Jas- 
per’s surprise letters with his signature abounded among the dead 
man’s papers. Glancing hurriedly over them he noted that they 
dealt with a variety of religious and scientific subjects. The young 
man faced his guest at dinner with a resolve to put before him as 
soon as they were alone, the difficulty that was shaking his soul to 
its very depths. The newcomer was bronzed as with tropical suns, 
but his hair was a reddish-auburn. and his eyes blue, a blue that 
flashed in the lamplight like the glint of steel. He talked lightly 
and easily like a citizen of the world; and presently the old antag- 
onistic feeling that oppressed Jasper, gave way before the charm of 
his manner; and, as they sat over their wine, he said: “ You have 
been an extensive traveler?” 

The other nodded. 

“ Yes, I’ve been up and down, to and fro, in this absurdly small 
planet like the personage in the history of Job.” 

“ Not a flattering comparison.” 

“Not? Did such a being exist what a monarch of all he sur- 
veyed he would be?” 

“ You don’t believe in the devil’s existence, then? ” 

“ My dear sir!” mockingly, “do you?” 
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“A fortnight ago I should have treated the idea as an absurdity 
—but now—” 

Jasper stopped short as he met Marlow’s eyes. 

“ But now’’—the guest chose a fresh cigar—“you are worrying 
yourself unnecessarily about words uttered in the delirium of fever, 
or the half-stupor of physical exhaustion.” 

Jasper stared at him blankly. 

“How do you know that?” 

“My dear sir, I have seen men die.” The tone held a sneer. 
The hearer flushed hotly. 

“ Give me the reason then, if you can, why a life spent in com- 
plete disbelief in the existence of powers of good and evil, should 
end in an awful terror of both?” 

“Inherited superstitious tendencies probably, coming to the 
surface.. Body getting the better of mind.” 

“My tutor, who like my father was an atheist, died half a 
dozen years ago. On his deathbed, to my father’s intense disgust, he 
sent for a priest and was—as he styled it—reconciled to the Church.” 

“ And then?” 

“ That’s the remarkable part of it. From a despairing, horror- 
stricken wretch, he became serenely calm, absolutely fearless.” 

The man sat looking into the fire and made no comment. 

“ Now what I want to know is this,” went on Jasper eagerly, 
“ where is the weak spot in the armor? If at the very time I need 
all the support my teaching can give me—” 

“ Why?” interrupted the guest. 

“You ask why? This life being all, isn’t there something hor- 
rible in going out into the darkness? ” 

“ According to your own showing one is unconscious of such 
darkness.” 

“ And yours, sir?” 

“Oh, I am unshakeable. I hope I may be useful to you in 
helping to dispel what is really nothing but an attack of nerves. 
I’ve studied every religious system known, Thyrlston, and a good 
many lost in the mists of the past.” 

“T hope you'll make a long stay,” exclaimed the young man 
eagerly; “our antagonism to Christianity has shut us out from 
more than the very slightest intercourse with our neighbors.” 

“My dear Thyrlston ”—the blue eyes met the dark ones like 
the flash of a sword—“ I have every hope of our intimacy becoming 
as complete as that of myself and your father has been.” 
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So came Max Marlow into Jasper Thyrlston’s life, and the 
work of uprooting those tiny seedlings that the sight of his father’s 
despair had planted in his soul, began in good earnest. The new- 
comer had an answer for every question, a knowledge of every sub- 
ject. He scoffed good-humoredly at all that men held sacred. His 
pupil was anxious to be rooted firmly in unbelief, for the solid earth 
seemed to have given way under his feet when those doubts had 
first assailed him; he drank in his companion’s sophistries with 
avidity. 

He made merry at Christmastide over the “ superstitions ” of 
the villagers, tracing the story of the Incarnation back to legend and 
fable. He was by Jasper’s side when sheaves of Easter lilies were 
carried into Father Creagh’s little church, and declared the history 
of the Resurrection of the Lord to be but a survival of a sun myth. 
And Jasper listened hungrily, but—and his Guardian Angel, closer 
to his side than was even the brilliant cosmopolitan and scientist, 
knew and rejoiced thereat—ever with a vague doubt lurking deep 
down in his heart. 

The strategist was cautious; quick to note that though Jasper’s 
intellect responded to his clever sophistries skillfully disguised as 
truths, the man—naturally clean-minded and somewhat ascetic in 
temperament—was repelled by anything savoring of vice. The 
undermining of moral laws called for greater strategy and finer 
weapons than were needed for the uprooting of those tiny shoots 
of belief, sown in the horror of an impenitent sinner’s deathbed. 

The doctor was, however, waiting his opportunity. It came 
with a journey of Marlow’s to London. That very afternoon, to 
Mary’s intense surprise, her brother brought Jasper Thyrlston home 
with him to tea. The aversion that had mingled with her pity for 
the man’s isolation disappeared, as she listened to her brother and 
their guest. The doctor was keenly interested in social work, and 
aired his hobby on most occasions. 

“ My father—no doubt with reason—had little faith in human 
nature,” said Jasper presently; “ my friend, Mr. Marlow, is of the 
same opinion; but I’m inclined to differ from him, and am therefore 
ready—if you will allow me—to second this scheme of yours for a 
men’s reading room and club, doctor.” 

“Tt’s really Father Creagh’s scheme,” said Mary with a smile. 

“ Well, anybody’s scheme that tends to the uplifting of human- 
ity deserves help,” said Jasper; his eyes resting admiringly on the 
fair, earnest face. 
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“There is only one really uplifting force: religion,” said the 
girl a little timidly; but Jasper had no reply ready. 

The young man was finding the quiet atmosphere of this 
Catholic household strangely restful. A tiny light twinkled in a 
distant niche before a statuette of the Sacred Heart. A picture of 
the Immaculate Mother with Her Divine Child hung over the 
mantelpiece. The face of Marlow, mocking, cynical, contemptuous, 
rose before Jasper’s mental vision. He put the recollection from 
him with an almost physical effort. The thought seemed a desecra- 
tion. He assented eagerly when, as he rose to take leave, his host 
cordially urged him to repeat his visit. 

“ But you must come and see me first,” he added, “ come to- 
morrow and let me show you over ‘The Towers.’ ” 

The invitation was accepted; then—surely Jasper’s Guardian 
Angel had something to do with it—the usually reserved Mary said 
suddenly, to her brother’s intense surprise: “ You have never been 
inside our little church, I think you said, Mr. Thyrlston? May 
I show it to you?” 

And presently Jasper found himself for the first time in a 
Catholic church. There were a good many people there, and more 
kept coming in. Mary’s heart beat fast; she was praying with all 
her soul as she genuflected before the tabernacle. 

“T’m staying to Benediction; will you stay too? I should like 
you to hear our choir,” she said quietly; and to Jasper’s secret 
amusement he found himself seated before the Altar, where an 
acolyte was lighting the candles. 

It was a festival; there were a great many candles, and Jasper, 
as he watched the tiny stars twinkle out one by one, noted that the 
acolyte had missed one. He wondered whether the boy would no- 
tice the omission, but no, he went away with his taper, and the 
arch of brilliance over the altar remained incomplete. Somehow 
that unlighted candle sorely worried the young man. He felt 
absurdly sorry for it thus condemned to deadness, while its neigh- 
bors glittered joyously. Presently a solemn hush came over the 
kneeling people, but Jasper sat with his eyes on a glittering some- 
thing, gold, with a central Whiteness, held aloft by the priest. 
Then in the breathless silence from the man’s heart, involuntarily, 
came the wish that was an unconscious prayer, “Oh, that I too 
could believe!” 

“Did you notice that one candle was missed?” asked Jasper, 
accompanying Mary to her own door. 
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“ Yes.” 

“T felt idiotically sorry for it,” he said with a boyish laugh. 

“Tt made me think of a soul in the midst of all God’s gifts 
and graces standing dead and unresponsive,” said the girl softly. 

“Yet,” returned Jasper, with more earnestness than the occa- 
sion seemed to demand, “ it was not the candle’s fault, but the fault 
of the acolyte.” 

“True. So my simile is imperfect. A soul would be without 
that excuse.” The girl’s voice was a trifle unsteady. Somehow she 
felt as if mighty issues were at stake. 

“You think so?” 

“Why, surely. God’s grace is offered to every man.” 

“God’s grace? That is a theological term I scarcely under- 
stand,” he said with a little smile. 

“Tt is a magnificent reality to those who have it,” answered 
Mary Methuen, looking up at him with the light born of faith in her 
eyes. 

“ And is gained by—?” ‘The tone was light, but the girl felt 
an underlying earnestness in it. 

“ Asking God for it,” she answered, and so left him. 

It was a new experience to Jasper to receive guests. His 
father’s friends had been few, their visits rare. He was glad that 
Marlow was away, a sentiment shared by the dogs, who one and 
all hated and slunk from the interloper. They came joyously round 
their master next day, as he took his guests through the huge solitary 
rooms, full of things of beauty and value. 

“ The front part of the building is comparatively modern,” he 
said presently; “this is the old portion. “The Towers’ was once 
a religious house, as you know. This ’’—opening a low arched door 
—‘‘was the chapel.” 

It was a beautiful little sanctuary, with one lofty window. 

“It has suffered no damage,” went on Jasper, “‘ except that of 
being stripped of everything portable. I don’t quite know what to 
do with it.” 

“Turn it into a billiard room. Just the place for one!” came 
Marlow’s voice, accompanied by an angry growl from the dogs as 
they slunk away. 

He came in, bowing to the guests, and with inward annoyance 
at his appearance Jasper went through the necessary introductions. 

“Am I not right, Miss Methuen? You think not? Ah, it is 
of course a matter of sentiment, but—really—” 
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“Tt is rather a question of reverence,” replied the girl, looking 
steadily at the speaker, and Jasper saw the man’s eyes shift and fall 
away from her gaze. “ This place has been consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God, and ought not to be put to other uses.” 

“Of course, of course,” the usually musical voice grated 
harshly on Jasper’s ear; “but as Thyrlston here—like myself— 
doesn’t believe it—” 

“What brought you back so unexpectedly?” interrupted Jas- 
per abruptly. 

“ Shall I pose as a seer, and say that I felt you needed me?” 
was the laughing reply. 

A sudden constraint had fallen on the party. The pleasure of 
the day was over. The brother and sister presently took leave, 
Jasper and Marlow going with them through the gardens. Jasper 
was in no mood for conversation as he stood looking after his 
guests. Marlow was also silent. Jasper glanced at him presently, 
and was startled into an exclamation by his expression. His face 
was distorted with passion, a passion in which malignity, repulsion, 
hatred, and above all an awful dread were mingled. Jasper shrank 
back in terror exclaiming: “Marlow! Good heavens, man! . What 
is it?” 

There was froth on the man’s lips, as he turned from gazing 
along the road, and looked with an evil light in his eyes at his com- 
panion. Then muttering something inarticulate he turned away, 
disappearing among the cypresses that hid the Druid circle. Jasper 
drew a breath of relief. The oppression that had weighed upon 
him since his guest’s return had vanished. He was conscious of a 
strange calm, a sense of security from some unknown yet imminent 
danger. He stood expectant of something, though unconscious of 
what that something might be, and as he waited he saw Father 
Creagh coming through the gathering shadows. The strange se- 
renity that had fallen upon his spirit seemed to become intensified 
as the priest drew nearer. He was walking rapidly, one hand thrust 
into the breast of his coat. Jasper uncovered as he approached, but 
Father Creagh went swiftly on with downcast eyes. An impulse 
to follow him, why he could not have explained, came over Jasper; 
he made a few steps into the road, then stopped, wondering at him- 
self. 

“Were you ill this afternoon?” he inquired, when Marlow 
and he met at dinner. 

“T’m never ill,” returned his guest with a laugh. 
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Jasper was silent and preoccupied during the meal, but his 
companion had never been more brilliant. He had just ended a 
witty story, the viciousness whereof was disguised under clever 
epigram and graceful jest, when Jasper said suddenly : 

“T’ve been reflecting, Marlow, that my education has been a 
terribly one-sided affair.” 

The other’s eyebrows arched in delicate inquiry. 

“T’ve heard every imaginable argument against the beliefs, 
sentiments, fancies, delusions if you like, call them what you will, 
that sway the minds and influence the actions of millions of my fel- 
lows, and now I mean to hear a few on the other side.” 

“Ts that necessary?” The tone was good-humoredly sarcastic. 

“ Undoubtedly. I'll hear both sides.” 

“Well, my dear fellow, I’m ready to act as guide—or fol- 
lower—through the bogs of dogma if you like.” 

Jasper shook his head with a smile. 

“Not a bit of it. You hold a brief for the other side, Mar- 
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low. 
“ Devil’s advocate, eh?” the tone held a snarl. 

There was immense surprise in Father Creagh’s mind, though 
his welcome was cordial, when Jasper was ushered into his shabby 
parlor next day. The priest was well-known to be a brilliant 
scholar. He was also a writer of repute. Jasper expected a dis- 
play of intellectual fireworks, when, after stating his case in much 
the same words he had used to Marlow, he awaited the Father’s 
reply. It was a surprise when it came. 

“ Tt will be an immense pleasure to me to help you, Mr. Thyrls- 
ton. We will begin at once, if you like, with the Penny Cate- 
chism.” , 

“T expected a different reception, sir. I am in earnest.” 

“So am I, Mr. Thyrlston.” The eyes bent on Jasper’s flushed 
countenance were full of kindness. 

“ But—the—the Catechism! Iam nota child, sir.” 

“You must become one before you can enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” said the old man softly; “so, if you please, we will be- 
gin with the Penny Catechism.” 

“ You cut me dead yesterday, Father,” said Jasper as he took 
leave of the priest an hour later. It must be added that in the 
meanwhile his sentiments with regard to the Penny Catechism had 


undergone revision. 
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“T was taking the Blessed Sacrament to a dying man,” an- 
swered the priest; and Jasper had abundant food for thought as he 
went homeward. 

The weeks that followed were a continuous duel between the 
master of “ The Towers” and his guest, for whose departure he 
yearned. Only loyalty to his father’s memory kept him from inti- 
mating to his father’s friend that his presence was unwelcome. Jas- 
per never mentioned his new studies, yet the two never met with- 
out Marlow attacking the dogmas that the other was beginning to 
recognize as eternal verities. Every step towards the light was 
met by some stumbling-block of skillfully-expressed doubt, some 
scientific obstacle, some brilliant piece of sophistry. Marlow was 
past master, too, in sarcasm and clever gibe; but Jasper saw the 
light shining in the distance, and towards it he plodded with un- 
faltering purpose. 


Benediction was over. The boy came to extinguish the lights. 
Mary Methuen standing beside her brother touched Jasper’s arm. 
He had been spending the day with them. 

“ All the candles were lighted to-night,” she said; and her eyes 
were bright with happy tears as he replied: 

“ Thank God!” . 

He went away homeward, his heart full of a joy too deep for 
outward expression. Fle passed through the side gate into the gar- 
dens, and started as, coming from behind the clump of cypresses, 
he saw Marlow sitting on one of the stones of the Druid circle. 
The man sprang up, recoiling further and further away from him as 
he approached. 

“T have news for you, not unexpected, I think,” said Jasper ; 
“at last Iam a Catholic. This morning I was baptized, and—” 

He spoke to empty air. Marlow had vanished. 

Jasper, a good deal perplexed, made his way to the house. A 
servant met him at the door. 

“Mr. Marlow has been called away suddenly, sir,” said the 
man; “he bid me tell you he would write in a day or two.” 

But no letter came; and when Jasper Thyrlston went to the 
safe wherein he had placed the huge packet of correspondence bear- 
ing Max Marlow’s signature, found among his dead father’s papers, 
he sought for it in vain. 
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i ve Reformation first sought footing and expression in 
Lvs cash philosophy. The reformers had conceived of. the 
Sey | - great masters of reason as no better than the mis- 
[Ges guided ministers of Satan, and now philosophy was 





to be asked to take the same low note of dispraise. And what more 
effective way was there, to create a harmony in negation between 
Lutheranism and philosophy, than by attempting to show that the 
theoretical reason itself recognized its own limitations, and con- 
fessed its inability either to know God or to demonstrate His exist- 
ence. If nature could be made to appear as a blank wall, all 
scribbled o’er with hieroglyphics, to which there is no key or clue, 
natural theology would be left suspended in the air, and the Catholic 
doctrine of the reasonableness of religion would vanish into the 
same thin medium. But how could this result be accomplished, 
without one’s going over, bag and baggage, to skepticism? By 
means of criticism! After casting about for some years, Kant 
finally discovered, as we shall see, the principle he needed: What- 
ever is necessary or universal in our knowledge comes from the mind 
itself, not from its objects, and is really an anticipation of expe- 
rience, instead of being, as hitherto thought, a result of the latter. 

This assumption, unproved and incapable of proof, destroyed 
the theoretical power of reason in general, reduced metaphysics 
from a science of reality to a science of the conditions of knowl- 
edge, and cut down man’s rational outlook upon the world and life, 
to the size and requirements of a pietistic conception of faith. 
The horizon of philosophy was thus lowered to the level of Lutheran 
theology, both being made to meet in a confession of the same limit- 
ations. The wings of reason were clipped, to prevent it from soar- 
ing in the future, above the cramped quarters in which it was pro- 
posed to keep it cooped. And, strangest of strange things! Kant 
never investigated the conditions under which the acquisition of 
knowledge becomes possible; he prejudged the whole question of 
man’s power of knowing, arbitrarily employing a purely speculative 
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principle to criticize the actual contents of human experience. No 
proof was offered of the glaring assumption that the categories are 
wholly subjective; proof is not even possible. For, even if it were 
true, as he claimed, that a category—* causality,” for instance— 
lives subjectively in the act of knowing, it would not follow that it 
lives there only, or that it does not at the same time truly express 
the nature of the reality known. So that Kant’s attempted proofs 
of his main assumption remind one of Daniel O’Connell’s historic 
saying, that “he could drive a coach-and-four through any act of 
parliament.” 

But Kant was the philosopher of pietism—we must not forget 
that, if we would draw him true to life, and not detach him from 
the background in which he lived and labored. We have it under 
his own hand and seal, that his purpose was to separate faith from 
knowledge, which was exactly what Lutheranism had done in the 
sphere of religion, when driven to bay by rational criticism. “I 
had to suppress knowing, he declares, to make room for believing.” 
(“Ich musste also das Wissen aufheben, um zum Glauben Platz zu 
bekommen.”)* What clearer betrayal of a religious prepossession 
could there be? “ There is no doubt,” says Professor Kallen, “ but 
that Kant, earnest and rigoristic pietist as he was, really meant to 
vindicate Lutheran Christianity from skepticism.”* To isolate 
science and metaphysical belief so radically that neither would ever 
again have anything to fear from the other—that was his dominat- 
ing purpose, all too plainly avowed in the passage just quoted, though 
some of his biographers, who naturally dislike this frank avowal 
of a religious aim in writing philosophy, endeavor to explain it away, 
in offhand fashion—its Lutheran intent is so embarrassing !—as 
merely the glimmering of a doubt, in Kant’s mind, concerning the 
objective truth and value of science. 

But this attempt at palliation is a leap from the frying pan 
into the fire, on the part of those who make it. If there be one 
thing more than another, that Kant never for a moment doubted, it 
was the work and worth of the sciences. To imagine him wavering 
on this point, in order to weaken the force and relevancy of his 
personal confession, would be to throw his whole philosophy out of 
joint, and to streak it through, from end to end, with contradic- 
tion. In the second preface to Pure Reason, he says that, thanks 
to critical philosophy, both morality and physics have proved their 


1Kant, Théodore Ruyssen, 2d. ed., 1905, p. 67. 
2Boston Evening Transcript, Wednesday, June 16, 1909, p. 26, col. 1, par. 4. 
Review of Professor James’ work, A Pluralistic Universe. 
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rightful claim to a place in any scheme of philosophy—a state- 
ment anything but indicative of doubt concerning the validity of 
science. To save Luther and Newton, pietism and science, were 
the two things on which his mind was ever set. “I have mapped 
out in advance,” he declares, “ the way I wish to follow, and nothing 
shall swerve me aside.”* The course he has in mind is to make 
both science and religion the results of immediate sensible expe- 
rience, so as to cut the supersensible, or faith, entirely off from all 
continuity and connection with scientific truth; so as, in other 
words, to create for religion—in this case, pietism—a sort of 
charmed circle, within which it might enjoy a haven of refuge and 
a right of asylum from the persecuting attacks of the skeptics for 
all time to come.® Belief in science and faith in the moral law 
were Kant’s two unshaken convictions. Making all due allowance 
for the fact that he wished to destroy the old metaphysics of Wolff, 
in order to build it up again on “incontestable principles” and 
“clearly determined concepts,”® it nevertheless remains true and 
undeniable that both his preliminary clearing of the ground and his 
subsequent reconstructions followed closely the lines of his own 
particular religious persuasion, and for that reason, if for no other, 
are open to the charge of special pleading in disguise. The duality 
of his purpose, half pietistic, half scientific, is transparent. 
Germany has debated the question threadbare, whether Kant 
was not after all a less daring, less logical second edition of Hume, 
attempting to satisfy religious scruple by rebuilding in the air 
an arbitrary system of morals, after having undermined completely 
by criticism every single one of the real foundations on which 
it might have been made to rest. Certain it is that he who started 
out to destroy dogmatism ended by becoming the prince of dogma- 
tists himself, claiming for his own views an absoluteness not less 
commanding than the “ categorical imperative” of the moral con- 
science, which proved to be his only plank from shipwreck. And 
he certainly sailed the seas of speculation upon it, as if it had all the 
steadying ballast and displacement of a full-rigged ship. Critics 
take pains to warn us that Kant’s views on religion are an incidental 
by-product, not to be taken seriously. That may well be. But it is 
also true that they might have formed the preface to his philosophy, 
instead of having been hurriedly packed into an appendix—so 
clearly apparent is it that his conclusions were religiously preac- 
cepted before having been “ critically established.” And we say all 
%Kant, op. cit., p. 65. ‘Op. cit., p. 22. 5Op. cit., p. 67. °Op. cit., p. 66. 
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this, not to question his having been a philosopher, but to prove 
that he had a particular religious purpose in philosophizing as he 
did; which is a charge commonly preferred against Catholic think- 
ers, more often true, however, of those who bring it than of those 
it is brought against, because of the greater ability we all have to 
detect the mote in another’s eye, and to miss the beam within our 
own. 

The destructive religious purpose which thus inspired and 
guided Kant’s criticism of the power of reason in general, compels 
us to class him among dogmatists of the negative type, much as he 
himself would have spurned the designation. We are all too prone 
to forget that the worst dogmatist of all is the one who tries to 
establish a universal negative. Dogmatic assurance is as much the 
trait of the critic as it is of the plain and positive believer, though 
it is the latter, usually, who comes in for more than his proper 
share of learned denunciation. It is time the wind shifted, and 
blew from another quarter—it blows too much upon the shorn 
lamb, and too little on his shearers, just at present. One might 
well ask the latter where they got their shears, and whence 
they derive the logical right to use them as they do. But the mil- 
lennium will probably be upon us before critics turn to criticizing 
their own arrogant assumptions and universal negatives, which are 
beyond the power of any mortal man to prove, being, in the last 
analysis, no more than uureasoned preferences, temperamental lean- 
ings, foregone conclusions, bewitchingly arrayed as angels of light. 
Prejudice incandescent! 

The dogmatism of the destroyers of dogma, ah! when we see 
that, we shall have had a visit from dame wisdom in person, and the 
slayer shall himself be slain in long-deferred requital of his mis- 
deeds. How few ever notice the purely assumptive nature and 
character of the principle which Kant so effectively employed to 
lessen the insight and to diminish the constructive power of human 
reason? We are all so easily stampeded by unsupported affirma- 
tion or denial, that we very much resemble those eastern folk who 
regarded the world as resting for support on the back of an ele- 
phant, without troubling themselves further to inquire what it was 
that held up the elephant. And even when, as often happens, the 
sweeping affirmation or denial of the critic is flanked by proof upon 
proof, apparently—we never criticize the critic, but, by the mis- 
placed trust reposed in him, proceed straightway to forfeit the 
larger faith that cometh not of criticism or of understanding, but is 
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heaven-blown into our vacillating souls, to broaden with a knowl- 
edge direct from God, that mental life of ours, which men are ever, 
it would seem, full bent upon contracting. 

Kant, while ostensibly criticizing the power of human reason 
to know its Author, had really in mind, all the while, a defence of 
the Lutheran notion of faith, as something utterly to be divorced 
from rational knowledge. When this important fact is realized, a 
flood of light is let in upon many dark places in his writings, which 
one sorely misses, when approaching the study of this inconoclastic 
thinker, over the sole avenue of the history of philosophy. The 
religious end he had in view accounts for his attempt to partition 
the mind off, like a honeycomb, into separate cells, each of which 
stores and elaborates the products of experience; reason sorting the 
va'ious material presented, pretty much as a mail clerk casting 
letters of different address into their proper pigeon-holes. It also 
serves, in no small measure, to explain why Kant invented more 
mental faculties than any professional mind-splitter before or since, 
and why his philosophy looks so much like a map of Scotland, where 
the counties follow the clans and are scattered up and down the 
length and breadth of the land, instead of forming an undivided, 
continuous territory. Once he had begun separating faith from 
knowledge, he could not well but extend the process further. A 
faculty was provided for this, another for that—all to force his 
religious presuppositions through; with a special Faculty, capital 
F, black italics, for religion—the lonesomest-looking of them all! 
And then, to put Humpty-Dumpty together again, after he had been 
quartered, an appeal is made to the “ synthetic unity of appercep- 
tion,” that is, to the fact of coefficiency, which implies, if it imply 
anything, that no such dismemberment of the mind as he attempted 
was right or possible from the start. How far removed all this 
excessive “ cabinet making” seems from the organic life of the 
human soul! Even Kant himself saw that it was, and tried to mend 
matters too late, by an appeal to the unifying principle of apper- 
ception. Had he started out with this psychological fact, as he 
should have done, because the evidence for it is empirical, his phil- 
osophy would have been a different story. But he could not have 
defended pietism, except by dividing and opposing the different 
faculties of the human mind. Sothere youare. His religious pur- 
pose meets you, unabashed, at every turn. 

It would be impossible, therefore, did one so desire, to over- 
estimate the influence which pietism exerted on the ideas, principles, 
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methods, and conclusions of Immanuel Kant. His mother, Anna 
Regina Reuter, was a pietist, and so was the mentor of his early 
student days, director Schultz, of the Konigsberg gymnasium. 
He says of his mother, whom he lost early, that she was a pietist by 
conviction, of a reflective type of mind not given, in the least, 
to emotional mysticism. And the same appreciation is true also of 
the son. Pietism, it should be said, was a religious movement 
started by Spener, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
about a hundred years before Kant’s time—which sought to revive 
the waning influence and drooping spirit of the Lutheran churches 
of Germany, by a more enlightened style of preaching, and a com- 
plete overhauling of the systems of religious and theological instruc- 
tion previously in vogue. It laid stress on the purely individual 
character of faith, the superiority of inward piety of heart over 
all external religious practises, and the sterility of theological dis- 
cussion in general. It inculcated morality of a severe type, made 
the sentiment of personal satisfaction the criterion of religious truth, 
declared all true conversions sudden and immediate, recommended 
family worship rather than congregational, and advocated the prin- 
ciple of toleration in the treatment of infidels and heretics, especially 
the latter. It was the relentless foe of free thought, opposing the 
rationalism of Descartes, then in the ascendant, as Lutheranism had 
opposed that of Aristotle and the schoolmen. It was, in fine, a 
reaction, against the steadily growing influence of reason in Protes- 
tant dogmatics—an effort to bring Lutheranism back to its first 
principles of emotional fervor. Enjoying a brief period and meas- 
ure of success, the pietistic movement eventually drifted into an 
excessive emotionalism which sealed its fate with the sober-minded. 
The mystic extravagances into which its votaries fell brought it into 
a contempt that still lingers, by association, around the name. 
Built upon the quicksands of sentiment, and lacking utterly in ra- 
tional principles of control, it could have come to no other end. 

But pietism had known a bloom, in the heyday of its prime, 
that seemed full of future promise to its leaders, and it was this 
pristine condition that Kant hoped to see brought back. He con- 
demned, as severely as any one else, the mystical direction which 
pietism had taken, but he thought that, by reconstructing it on a 
moral basis, he could rescue it from the clutches of mysticism, 
and launch it forth on a new, more enlightened, and more practical 
career. It is history how he asserted and defended its austere 
ideal of morality, in the famous “ categorical imperative ”—that 
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thunderous “thou shalt” of the moral conscience, which he flung 
back at David Hume, as the sole reason for his refusal to follow 
the inviting Scotsmen into the byways of skepticism. Out of the 
demands and implications of the moral conscience he deduced the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul, thus admitting 
through a side door two truths to which he had flatly refused ad- 
mission at the front. This method of deducing the doctrines of 
Christianity out of sentiment became sacrosanct with orthodox 
Protestant theologians, until the rise of the liberalist school in the 
nineteenth century, when sentiment became the be-all and the end- 
all of religion, its term as well as source. 

It would be difficult, did we not take the influence of pietism 
into account, to explain Kant’s unhesitating surrender to Hume, 
without so much as striking a single direct blow. He was on the 
defensive all the time, and his occasional sallies were for the pur- 
pose of feeling the strength of the skeptic’s lines, so as to make 
sure that he had nothing to fear for the position upon which he 
intended finally to fall back. That is why, when the time came, 
he retreated all along the front before the pressing Scotsman, until 
he had barricaded himself in the inner stockade of the moral con- 
science. This was the stronghold of pietism, and here he would 
turn to bay and give effective battle. All else might be considered 
well lost, if this position were not won away. Cicero pro domo sua! 

Once safely intrenched behind the moral conscience and its 
mandatory ideals, Kant set about transferring to philosophy the 
entire pietistic background and scheme of religion—its preference 
for the subject over the object, its dislike of externals, its dis- 
trust of reason, its autonomous individualism, its insistence on 
the primacy of the will and moral sentiment. Pietism, it will be 
remembered from the sketch furnished a paragraph or two back, 
fairly bristled with false contrasts and antitheses. Internal religion 
and external, faith and reason, heart and mind, dogma and moral- 
ity, knowledge and belief, were all set over, each against the 
other, in mutual exclusion and opposition, to such an extent as 
falsely to suggest and offer a choice between the whole truth 
and some one or other of its divided fractions. Kant brought over 
into philosophy this entire list of aspectual contrasts and severed 
points of view, increasing it by many personal contributions of 
his own, in the form of what he called “ antinomies of thought,” 
until the theoretical reason fairly dripped contradiction at every 
pore, and seemed in very truth the incompetent thing Luther had 
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said it was two centuries previous. Kant never stopped his pro- 
cess of isolating pietism from all things else, until he had made 
Christ and Christianity, the whole world of human thought, in fact, 
empty into it as so many tributary waters to a single sea. History, 
philosophy, theology—nothing mattered save in relation to the 
object of Kant’s choice and predilection. Christ’s life work was 
one of heroic moral example. Nothing else He did counted for 
the good of the world. From the pages of modern books they 
still stare out at us—these arbitrarily invented contrasts and choices. 
Originally the products of a very dubious Lutheran apologetics, they 
were philosophically warmed over by Kant, and by him extended to 
the field of human knowledge in general, which had never known 
such fencing-off before—the reason being, we imagine, that no one 
possessed sufficient arrogance, in pre-Reformation times, to regard 
philosophy as a piece of private property. 

But this was precisely the view which Kant took, and sought, 
might and main, to establish. The very fact of his having employed 
the analytic reason to undermine itself, and to prove that no 
truth could possibly be built up, which would be a truth for all, 
shows clearly the negative dogmatic purpose that dominated his 
thought. To admit a public, objective, general truth, as capable 
of establishment—that of the existence of God, for instance— 
would cut mortally into the Lutheran theory that faith is a private 
act of confidence, with which the intellect has nothing to do. If 
any constructive synthesis, therefore, were to be deemed worthy 
of attempt, it would have to be moral, not intellectual, so as to 
keep it close, all through, to the privacy of conscience. Reason 
was to be held in check, while conscience marched on, unhindered, 
to capture and reduce to ashes the “ white city of thought.” He ac- 
cordingly took good care, at the start and throughout, to separate 
the logical from the real, the universal of reason from the partic- 
ular of sense. By this piece of strategy, the former was prevented 
from having any real continuity or connection with the latter, and 
the work of the constructive reason was made to look very much like 
the pastime of building castles in the air. Such universal ideas 
causality,” “ contingency,” “ necessity,” he said, 
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as “ existence, 


came from the mind alone, and not from objects. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be built upon them, or by their means. They are empty 
mental forms, purely subjective in origin, character, and validity— 
gaunt and bare “ possibles,” out of which nothing could be got by 
way of argument, since they possess no reference or relation what- 
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ever to actual experience, not having come into the mind from ob- 
jects, but having gone out from the mind, rather, upon them. The 
illusion of taking one of these “ possibles””’ for reality, he likened 
to that of a merchant, “ thinking he could increase his wealth by 
adding a few zeros to his bank book.’’? 

The subjective was everything for Kant, as it was for pietism; 
the objective and rational, nothing, unless it was a moral convic- 
tion, as distinct from intellectual—which, also, was good pietism 
faithfully rendered into philosophy. For, one of the points on 
which the pietistic scheme laid particular stress, was the sterility of 
all theological discussion, and to Kant this point was paramount. 
“All faith,” he said ponderously, “is an affirmation subjectively 
sufficient, but objectively accompanied by a consciousness of its 
insufficiency.’’* It is, therefore, moral faith in God, not intellectual, 
towards which he is always heading, and constrained to reach. He 
is determined, come what will, to deprive faith of all social char- 
acter, and so to individualize it, as to “ substitute the God of one 
solitary groping soul for the God of a world-wide Church; to 
build up a lonely, self-full creed, instead of the companioning and 
selfless creed of the ages.” Kant simply could not see the woods 
for the trees. 

And when he said it was not the mind that revolved around 
objects, but objects, rather, that revolved around the mind—was 
he not here, also, translating his individualistic religious attitude, 
his fondness for the subject, and his dislike for its inseparable 
companion and counterpart—the object? He took great joy in 
likening himself to the Polish astronomer, Copernicus, for having 
been the first to “ discover ” that the whole world of objects circled 
about the individual subject, as about its central sun. This “ dis- 
covery ” has been called “ the Copernican revolution in philosophy,” 
akin to that other which had turned the science of astronomy into 
newer and hardier paths. But the Polish astronomer proved his 
position, which is more than can be said of the Prussian philosopher. 
Revolution it was, but “ discovery ”—no! Invention, rather. The 
idea could not but have been suggested to him by his ambient. The 
Reformation had made religion a matter of lonely, private concern, 
but so far no attempt, of any account, had been made to extend 
this loneliness to philosophy. Things were drifting that way, how- 
ever, very fast. Pietism, by putting a fresh ban on the rational 
in religion, had made the so-called rights of the heart seem para- 


‘Ob. cit., p. 133. 5Op. cit., p. 340. 
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mount to those of reason—a position which Jean Jacques Rousseau 
promptly flanked and turned to the profit of skepticism. And so 
well he might, it was such a helpless attitude, in the first place, 
for religion to assume—the ostrich policy of burying its head 
in the sands. On all sides, the individual was rising against 
tradition, philosophical as well as religious, and thought no longer 
had a stable place whereon to lay its head. Archimedes was again 
tugging at his lever, and crying, ‘ Give me where I may stand, and 
I will move the world.” Kant was, therefore, translating pietism, 
and reflecting back the spirit of the times—he was not making 
a purely scientific discovery—far from it!—when he introduced the 
Copernican revolution into modern philosophy. The eye that saw, 
in this case, wanted to see, and the desire created the vision, or 
rather, the mirage! 

We hear somebody interrupting us at this point, to ask how 
we dare say all this of Kant, especially in view of the fact that the 
critical idea first came to him while pondering the suggestive pages 
of David Hume. In reply we would state that we allow this fact 
its fullest recognition, as, also, that it was Shaftsbury who impressed 
upon Kant the feasibility of making moral sentiment supreme. 
Our contention ranges wider in its sweep. In Kant there are, so to 
speak, two concentric circles—a wheel within a wheel, if you prefer 
—the inner, full of the urgings of pietism, the outer, characterized 
by a lifelong effort to find a philosophy for it. Hume was indeed 
the source of the critical idea, as Shaftsbury and Hutcheson of the 
moral. But Hume, it should be noted, influenced the development 
and systematic expression of Kant’s thought, he did not originate 
the thought itself. In proof of which we would point to the direc- 
tion in which Kant’s mind had, independently, been running, long 
before he grasped the full suggestiveness and value of his auxiliary 
British sources. Of Scotch descent himself, he was indebted to the 
land of the thistle for ideas as well as pedigree. 

Kant’s youth was spent—we must say it again—under the 
influence of pietism, the tenets of which were assiduously instilled 
into his mind at home and in school, until, in 1740, he entered 
the university of Konigsberg, his native town, where he was taught 
the rationalism of Christian von Wolff—a somewhat diluted form 
of the theodicy of Leibnitz, that invited the shafts of the critical 
by the loose joints of its armor. These two influences proved 
formative and decisive on the youthful Kant, for he conserved the 
first, and reacted against the second, his whole life through. Signs 
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of this reaction are present in his writings from the very beginning. 
In his first venture into metaphysics proper, published in 1755, 
under the title, A New Explanation of the First Principles of Meta- 
physical Knowledge, we find the significant doctrine announced, 
that existence cannot be deduced from idea. The statement occurs 
in the course of his criticism of the ontological argument, held in 
such high esteem by the Cartesians, and constitutes his reason for 
rejecting that argument as worthless. Kant does not seem to have 
realized at the time the full destructive import of the principle he 
was using. He still believes metaphysics possible, in the sense of 
a knowledge of reality, and there is nothing to indicate the presence 
of the “critical” idea, that metaphysics is a science of knowledge 
only. But the very thought is present in principle, to which the 
critical idea, when it does come, will be but as servant unto master. 
Theodicy or natural theology is to ‘be denied the support of reason, 
and the arguments in its favor demolished. The pietism he learned 
at school, and the rationalism he was taught at the university are 
struggling in his mind for the ascendancy, fourteen years ‘before 
he discovered, and twenty-six years before he published, the critical 
idea. When he said so early, that the existence of a being could 
no more be proved from the idea we have of it, than the reality 
of a triangle from its concept, he was expressing the general thought 
of his lifetime, in the terms, and under the guise, of a particular 
criticism. He was “building wiser than he knew,” and coming 
events were being well foreshadowed. In fact, the Kant of the pre- 
critical period might have shaken hands with the Kant of the 
post-critical, at any time, without the formality of an introduction! 

That this was the case may be gathered from the subsequent 
course of events in the pre-critical period of Kant’s mental history. 
The cosmological argument went, eight years later, in 1763, and 
the teleological along with it, in the work entitled The Only Pos- 
sible Foundation for a Demonstration of God’s Existence. The 
progress of Kant’s thought is well indicated in the reflection, that, 
if it be necessary to convince one’s self of the existence of God, this 
conviction need not, necessarily, take the form of a demonstration.® 
One year later, in An Inquiry Into the Evidences of the Principles 
of Natural Theology and Morals, Kant definitely breaks with the 
rational method of metaphysics, and proposes that truth be deduced 
from “inner experience,’ and “ immediate consciousness,” rather 
than from “ideas.”2° He is now well under way, though the 
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°Op. cit., p. 40. Op. cit., p. 43. 
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critical idea has not yet appeared above his mind’s horizon. In 
1769, five years afterward, the critical idea came, though he made 
no mention of its coming, save to Lambert, and to him he vouch- 
safed no detail. He kept the idea to himself for eleven years. 
He wanted to mature it, to let it grow up, so to speak, before 
making its bow of introduction to the learned world. And even 
when it did finally appear, in 1781, it was not without showing the 
results of its long period of incubation, for it seemed a tired and 
labored prodigy—not the bounding, bursting, effervescent thing 
one would have expected from a really fresh, new, and original 
discovery. It had been too unconscionably “long a-borning”’ to 
have been the spontaneous child of genius. It lacked the flash. 

Its private influence on Kant went on, in the meanwhile, to 
confirm him in ways already chosen. By 1776, metaphysics had 
become for him—he says so himself—‘‘a dark ocean, shoreless 
and unlit,” upon which he ventured “ without enthusiasm.” As- 
suredly, no one would ever imagine, from the text of his writings, 
that it was all a matter of plain sailing, with him; rather is it borne 
in upon one, that, though he 


was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea, 


he had suddenly found himself becalmed. He had “ shot the alba- 
tross,” and consequences were following, of a kind not calculated 
to promote enthusiasm. In another metaphor—he rarely allowed 
himself the luxury of figures of speech—he calls metaphysics a 
fairyland (Schlaraffenland),?* where everything may be made to 


turn out in the end as desired at the beginning—a whimsy, nothing | 


more. 
Shrunk like a fairy changeling lay the mage. 


Two decades of persistent thought in one direction—the di- 
vorce, namely, of logic from metaphysics, the rational from the real 
—which is as clear in his first utterance as in his last—had sud- 
denly found a principle which would justify it completely—the 
very thing it needed, for as yet it had had no soul. A friend in 
need is a friend indeed, and Hume proved himself such, proverbially 
and really, to the straitened advocate of anti-intellectualism. How 
he did so is a story that deserves to be told in a special chapter, 


and must wait its hour. 
Op. cit., p. 52. ode | 




















SAFE TO SEA. 
BY JACQUES BUSBEE. 


| NEVER was so scared in all my life!” Bassett ex- 
claimed breathlessly. “Did you fellows hear me 
holler?” 
The Captain of the Cape Hatteras Life Saving 
Station who was sitting alone by the red-hot stove, 
sprang to ar feet and laid down his pipe and week-old newspaper. 
He turned quickly towards Bassett, who stood in the door of the 
waiting room, which the sudden draught had burst open. “I know 
it,” he said, “ where is the wreck, Bassett? On the outer Diamond 
Shoals? ” 

Bassett was pale under his tan. ‘‘ There ain’t no wreck,” he 
stammered. Then he added, “And if there was, we couldn’t go to 
‘em. ‘The sea is something awful.” 

“What has Bassett seen?” the Captain asked impatiently of 
Orastus Webb, who came in from patrol, his oilskin dripping and his 
moustache glittering with salt spray. “ Where is the wreck?” 

“T tell ye there ain’t no wreck,” Bassett repeated. 

“ A dead man got after him,” Orastus said laconically, as he 
took off his oilskins and hung them on a peg. “ Tell the Captain 
what scared ye.” 

The Captain smiled grimly. “It must have been that skin of 
a man, with nothing hanging to it but the hands and feet, which 
Bassett found in the Hook of the Cape after that Italian brig struck 
three weeks ago.” 

“Go on and tell the Captain about it,” Orastus urged, as he 
laboriously removed his boots by folding down the tops, then slowly 
drawing out his feet, wet with perspiration from the struggle of 
walking. 

“ Whenever I get to the end of the Cape,” Bassett began ex- 
citedly, “I can hear that man calling through a megaphone. I just 
naturally know that skin was him. Well—I rode Polly Dark when 
I went on patrol to-night to get above the blowing sand and flooded 
beach. But I was sorry I did, for every little while I had to get off 
and wipe the sand from her eyes, she staggered so. When we 
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reached the keypost, I registered on my dial, but Polly Dark refused 
to go any further, whickering and trembling all over. Ye know 
how wreckage has been coming ashore ever since that vessel struck 
three weeks ago. The whole point of the Cape is strewn with it. 
So I thought I’d look round a bit. I might find another one of those 
poor devils that went down. I tied Polly Dark to the keypost, and 
began to pick my way amongst the slippery beams and piles of 
seaweed that showed black on the white sand. Just as I was 
a-straddle of two beams, something jumped up with a grunt and 
dashed between my legs, throwing me a somersault on the sand. 
I knew it was a hog, but—man! I was past making a sound—I just 
lay there. At last I got up, and as I did I let a yell, and I kept on 
yelling for a mile. I never stopped till I got back to the boathouse, 
where Orastus was on watch. If you fellows had a been to leaward 
ye’d a heard me.” 

“ Give me the dial,” the Captain broke in. He took a key from 
his pocket, opened it and removed the circular card, which proved 
that Bassett had been to the very end of the Cape, and recorded the 
fact with the other key chained to the post. 

“That Italian brig was beyond human aid,” the Captain said 
with finality. “The breakers pounded her to pieces in twenty 
minutes—” 

“ Now, Captain,” Orastus protested, “ ye know I’m no coward. 
I wanted to go, but ye wouldn’t let us.” 

“You’d drown us all,” the Captain replied, as he went 
over to the window, which rattled only during lulls. He pressed 
his nose against the cold glass. “It’s as black as a pocket,” he 
muttered. 

“Td rather patrol on nights like this than in calm weather,” 
Orastus remarked. 

“ Heavens!” the Captain ejaculated as he looked sharply at 
Webb. Then he added as he turned away, “ Well—every man has 
his rathers.” 

“ You’ve got something else to think about,” was all Orastus 
answered. But the Captain knew what he meant by “something else 
to think about.” Never had a man changed like Orastus since his 
wife’s death. Was it remorse for the way he had neglected her, 
and was his unnatural courage despair? 

Orastus propped one foot on the other, and watched in silence 
the evaporation from his red wool socks. The smell of drying 
woolens, of men and tobacco, filled the room. 
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Two surfmen, still stupid with sleep, who were to go out on the 
twelve o’clock patrol, came downstairs from their cots to the 
waiting room. They put on their oilskins and gum boots mechani- 
cally. They stood and waited with all the stolidity of hitched 
horses. They did not speak. 

“The wind blows spiteful to-night,” Orastus remarked, as 
he rose and nearly uncoupled himself with a yawn. “ The tide’s 
not rolling in, but the combers are just falling on to the beach like 
solid walls. I pity any vessel near the shoals this night. Well— 
I reckon I'll haul it. I may be up again ’fore day,” and he threw 
a questioning glance towards the Captain as he started upstairs to 
his cot. 

“Maybe!” the Captain ejaculated. “I'll wager ye everyone will 
be up ’fore day. My eyes never lied to me yet. I saw a vessel, I 
tell ye, just before dark closed in. She was beating off the Outer 
Diamond Shoals, but God knows she’ll never make it, if the wind 
don’t shift.” 

“*Taint no wreck coming in to-night,’ Bassett muttered as 
though to reassure himself. ‘‘ Nobody could see through that cur- 
tain of blowing sand and spray. Captain, you just felt ye saw 
something. Nobody else could see anything.” 

“ Boys,” the Captain said ignoring Bassett’s remark, “keep a 
sharp watch. I know a wreck lies out on the shoals.” 

“God pity us all if a wreck does come this night,” Peter 
Mashew exclaimed, as he and Gaskins started out into the storm. 

A mile up the beach the revolving beam of Hatteras Light cut 
a circle in the blackness on scudding clouds and flying spray—a 
wheel of destiny. Ten miles to sea the leaping breakers on the 
Diamond Shoals danced like ghosts above the shifting quicksands— 
the graveyard of the American merchant marine. 

The Captain remained alone by the stove. He felt that fate 
had smirched his honor, though he knew that human courage had 
been powerless to save those men aboard that Italian brig when 
she struck, and almost instantly went to pieces. Had she only 
chosen the outer Diamond instead of the Hook of the Cape. He 
suddenly rose and moved back from the stove, as he smelled his 
boots scorching. Laying down his pipe and newspaper, he went 
over to the closet, took a lantern, lit it, then opened the door 


into the boat room and peered into the gloom. There she was—the 


lifeboat. Resting lightly on the heavy four-wheeled truck, she 
seemed a living thing, with graceful swelling sides and polished 
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handrails. The long oiled oars lay across the seats, and the Captain 
involuntarily put out his hand to them. “Are you ready?” he 
muttered as the mingled roar of surf and storm pressed around the 
isolated house like a tangible presence. 

The Captain turned quickly—Gaskins stood behind him. 
“T know it,” he said with a quick intake of breath, “ where does the 
wreck die? ” 

“Peter Mashew took the south patrol—I was in the boat- 
house,” Gaskins jerked out. “ Peter must have been near the key- 
post when he burned two Coston lights. I saw both red lights flare 
up, but they were dim. I don’t believe a wreck on the shoals could 
see those signals and know that help was coming.” 

“Where does the wreck lie?” the Captain broke in. 

“T couldn’t see anything,” Gaskins answered. 

“Tt will take Peter Mashew some time to make his way back 
through such a—” but the Captain turned and began to mount the 
stairs two at a time. 

Bassett started violently in his sleep—then suddenly sat up on 
his cot. “Wreck?” he asked huskily. But the Captain had climbed 
the ladder, and was in the lookout on the housetop. “ Boys,” he 
said descending, “she’s on the outer Diamond. I saw her lights 
distinctly, but only for a second through a rift in the fog. Git 
everybody up. I'll call Creed’s Hill Station.” 

Three long and a short—three long and a short—“ Hello 
Creed’s Hill! Is that you Steele?” 

“A wreck lies on the Outer Diamond. Have you seen their 
distress signals?” 

“Yes, we have. We'll be ready to start at daybreak.” 

“Yes, I know, the tide turns at five o’clock. The surf will 
fall. We'll start then.” 

“T tell ye, I’m going. If I can’t launch her on the north 
beach, I can haul her across the cape, and launch her in the lea of 
the hook. The surf’s not so strong three miles down the Hook 
abreast your station, is it?” 

“ How can I tell. When we see how the wreck lies, we'll know 
how to get the men off. We'll consult when we get there.” 

Peter Mashew was out of breath from running. “ The first 
time I saw it I wau’nt sure; after a little I saw the light plain, but 
it was very pale. I saw it for just a flash; then the fog shut it out. 
After a little I saw it again. It bears southeast by east.” 

From the Cape Point Station a rocket split the night with pow- 
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dered fire; then another and another. The life saving station 
throbbed with nervous tension. The surfmen, all dressed and ready, 
were carefully examining the lifeboat—the gear, everything that 
might be needed. The medicine chest and bags of blankets were got 
out, but the beach apparatus would be useless. The wreck lay on 
the outer Diamond, probably eight or ten miles to sea. 

By four A. mM. the wind had canted to the northwest, and sub- 
sided to a moderate breeze, but the sea was appalling. Waves broke 
into surf as far off shore as the eye could see through the flying 
mist and whirling spoondrift. Towering billows madly chased 
one another shoreward, and scattered with thunderous roar into a 
smother of foam and spray upon the desolate beach. Lanterns were 
beginning to look like glowing embers as the wan light of dawn 
filtrated the fog, and disclosed the surfmen with tense, solemn 
faces, preparing to match strength with the sea. 

“Every man here?” the Captain shouted. “Where is Peter 
Mashew?” 

“He’s gone for the horses,’’ somebody answered. In tar- 
paulins and hip boots (those long boots that drown a man because 
they strap over the shoulders) the surfmen silently strained their 
muscles to the task of rolling the lifeboat, mounted on the truck, 
down the incline. 

“Back the horses up there,” shouted the Captain, as the fright- 
ened animals quivered—whickering. 

All moved forward. The men threw their weight on the down- 
ward turn of the wheels, the horses bowed their heads to the wind, 
their muscles standing out in high relief. Three hundred yards 
more to the beach! 

“°Taint no use to call away the lifeboat! No human can 
shoot that surf,” Bassett cried out instinctively, as they crawled to 
the edge of the beach, and faced the breakers flying up in a thick 
white wall of spray that hissed like steam. 

“ A man must die if his time—”’ but the wind cut away Orastus’ 
words. 

The whole beach was under water. Foam thick as suds boiled 
knee deep. Breakers chased one another so closely that their crests 
rushed screaming together. 

“ We'll never launch her,” Bassett wailed. “The sea is too 
strong; we'll have to wait. Maybe we can in two or three hours 
when the tide’s out.” But Bassett fell silent as he caught the Cap- 


tain’s eye. re 
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“Lift her off the carriage—now—all together,” and with his 
words the Captain bent his shoulders to the strain. “ Hold her 
there, Midgett. Every man to his oar—steady.” 

Struggling in the swash, framing the sand, the men held the 
lifeboat by the oar locks and handrails awaiting the final order. 
The Captain held the steering oar, and watched the combers with a 
fixity that seemed hypnotic. 

“They come in sevens. All ready? Now—with the next— 
keep her off—.” 

The boat shot forward with the suction of the retreating wave, 
rose instantly upon the next, poised lightly on the crest of the 
succeeding comber, plunged headlong into the trough, then rising, 
rising, her keel three-fourths dry, pitch-poled over and over, and 
was hurled upside down far back upon the beach by the resistless 
flood. Five men in cork jackets, half-smothered with salt water, 
were tossing in the surf. Three were hanging to the boat—one was 
missing ! 

“ Where’s the Captain?” Orastus shouted as soon as his feet 
touched bottom. 

The next comber rolled him in, head down. “I’m all right,’ the 
gasped, as several hands seized him, “ but I’m full of water. Every- 
body safe? Where’s Peter Mashew?” 

“ Lift the boat over—quick about it!” 

Blood was flowing from a cut on Peter’s head. He seemed un- 
conscious, but breathing Finally he opened his eyes and groaned. 
“ Boys, I’m done for,” he whispered Then he tried to stand. “ My 
right knee is jammed.” 

Bassett and Webb lifted him, and bore him back to the station, 
with the assistance of the cook, who had been holding the horses. 

“Leave him with the cook and hurry back,” the Captain 
shouted. 

The wind was rapidly backing to the west—the surf was falling 
with the outgoing tide. “ Those boys take their time to come back 
—Steele will be there ahead of me. A woman could launch a boat 
in another hour,” the Captain exclaimed impatiently. “ There’s 
three oars and a bag of blankets washed away,” he said suddenly 
as he scrutinized the lifeboat. “Go to the station, Midgett, get three 
oars and another bag of blankets, and tell those boys to hurry back. 
See if Peter Mashew is much hurt.” 

“We five can go without Peter? We five can go,” Orastus 
said excitedly, as he seized the handrail. 
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“ Hold on,” the Captain ordered, as the three men hove in 
sight. 

“ Come on, boys, drag her down! Steele will be there ahead 
of us. We will go.” 

With the receding wave the lifeboat shot forward, then 
grounded for a second, as six surfmen, clumsy in cork jackets and 
gum boots, scrambled over the sides and took their seats with oars 
poised. Bassett and the Captain held the stern. 

“ All ready? Get in Bassett,” said the Captain seizing the 
steering oar with both hands. Bassett blanched, and his oar slipped 
from his grasp. 

“*Taint no use,” he faltered. ‘“ No human can launch her in 
such a surf—my time ain’t come.” 

“Ye an seven surfmen,” the Captain hissed, “ and ye are the 
Cape Point Crew.” 

“We'll never come back,” Bassett cried out, as the Captain 
shoved the boat off. ‘‘ We'll never come back!” 

“ By G——-!” the Captain shouted, “ it’s not your job to come 
back!” 

But they did come back—back over the wild waters of the 
great Diamond Shoals, with their pitiful load of half-dead seamen, 
taken from the masts and rigging of the sunken vessel, where they 
had clung hopelessly and naked of clothes, which the storm had torn 
off. 

The Hatteras Crew reached them first; the Creed’s Hill Crew 
were a close second. ‘The vessel lay upon her starboard side in the 
midst of a seething mass of breakers, her bowsprit, foremast, main- 
mast, maintopmast, and deck houses, fore and aft, gone, and her 
stern to the mizzen rigging carried away. The surrounding wreck- 
age, pitching and beating about in the breakers, threatened death and 
destruction to the rescuers and the lifeboats. Eleven sailors still 
clinging in the rigging, seemed to regard the life-savers as merely 
apparitions called up by their frozen delirium. Then a wild, shouted 
consultation. The Creed’s Hill Crew would stand guard. The 
Hatteras Crew would enter the breakers. Past master of surf- 
manship, they pulled to a position windward of the wreck—to wind- 
ward by both wind and tide—then veering carefully upon the cable, 
and steadying the lifeboat with the oars, they dropped in among the 
breakers. Fending off the debris hurled about by the spuming 
waters, the lifeboat crept closer and closer into the maw of death. 
“ Steady boys, steady!” the Captain shouted, as he heaved a line 
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which fell, thank God! across the spar on which two sailors clung. 
But they would not loose their hold, or could not. It lay within 
their grasp, but their frozen hands seemed helpless. 

Suddenly Orastus Webb bent a line about his waist and leaped 
into the sea. In an instant he was swept from sight—then tossed 
high upon the wreck in a tangle of spars and cordage. He reached 
the mizzenmast. The surfmen burst into wild cheers. Taking the 
line from his waist, he fastened it about the sailor nearest him, and 
tearing loose his hands flung him into the sea. One by one the 
others followed, until five rescued men were safely hauled aboard 
the lifeboat, frozen, drenched, clean spent—but saved. Six helpless 
souls remained. 

“Don’t try to reach them, Webb,” the Captain shouted. 
“Heave ’em the line.” 

Nobody saw just how it happened. For only an instant Oras- 
tus Webb was seen as the furious waters dashed him high against 
the broken mast. His strong arms fought the flood—then he 
vanished. 

It was no time for vain regrets. Six men remained who must 
be saved. But the Hatteras Crew lost heart. Then Captain Steele 
pulled in to play with death. The sea was falling with the turning 
tide. The Creed’s Hill Crew crept perilously close, but the line fell 
foul. Again and again they heaved it, and when at last those 
passionate hands grasped it, and the last man was hauled through 
the hissing water, the lifeboats turned and fled from the dissolving 
wreck, rapidly sinking through the gathering gloom into the ever- 
lasting quicksands of the treacherous shoals. 

And they did come back. After seventeen hours, sore and 
spent, yet exultant, with their strange cargo wrapped in blankets, 
they all came back, except Orastus Webb. He joined that company 
from many lands and times, whose voices rise with the rising of the 
storm, when Gulf Stream waters charge in furious combat the 
waters from the frozen north out on the Diamond Shoals. 
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in such a way as to make it clear that a large number 
of people are interested in, if not convinced by, them. I have 
thought that they might derive some consolation from having 
their attention called to the fact that in certain ways at least, 
during the generation just past, a decided change has come over 
the attitude of that portion of the reading and thinking public whose 
opinion is really worth while. Perhaps this change cannot be better 
illustrated than by taking a book which, although very popular in 
its own time, just forty years ago, is now regarded as an index of 
the lack of scholarship of the generation preceding our own. 
The book in question is The History of The Conflict Between 
Religion and Science, by Professor John W. Draper, which received 
the honor or privilege of a place in the International Scientific 
Series just forty years ago. It was issued in 1874, and in my copy, 
dated 1875, the legend Third Edition shows that the book sold 
almost as a popular novel did at that time, and evidently attracted 
wide attention. Professor Draper was very well known among 
scientific men generally for some excellent work in science, and 
well known particularly among physicians as the author of a valuable 
Treatise on Human Physiology. He had published besides a series 
of papers containing important results of original research on phys- 
iological subjects, and many memoirs embodying experimental work 
of a high order of merit, on chemical and other scientific themes. 
He was the author of a well-known History of The Intellectual 
Development of Europe. It is easy to understand then how his 
book, supposed to be thoroughly authoritative, deeply influenced 
the rising academic generation. Above all it was eagerly read by 
those who were to devote themselves to teaching in the colleges and 
universities of this country during the subsequent twenty years. 
It seems to me not too much to assume that most of the maturer 
scientists who are now teaching in this country, read Professor 
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Draper’s book, and were led by it to the conviction that religion, and 
above all the Church, had been constantly opposed to intellectual 
progress of any kind, and, beyond all doubt, to such social progress 
as would lead to the real development of mankind. It is quite cer- 
tain that a great many of these men who are still alive, even when 
not entirely conscious of the source of their opinions as to the re- 
lations of science and religion and the Church and education, have 
at the back of their minds certain prejudices, founded on the in- 
fluence produced on them during their plastic, formative state of 
mind by the reading of Professor Draper’s book. Indeed, so firm is 
the feeling in many of these men, that this whole subject is settled 
for them beyond the possibility of any modification, that they have 
insulated their minds from any further currents of information. 
Controversy is distasteful at best; to find out that one has been 
cherishing a mistaken notion for years, is always disturbing as one 
grows older, and so it is not surprising that many of these men fre- 
quently use expressions with regard to the supposed relations of 
Church and science that are incompatible with what is now very 
generally known of the history of science. Their minds are made 
up, and they simply refuse to bring for a second time any of these 
subjects before the bar of judgment. Besides, though they would 
resent any such imputation as to their own state of mind, they have 
the feeling that people with religious convictions are prone to see 
only one side, and, therefore, anything that may be said on the other 
side is only a bit of special pleading for a conviction that no reason- 
ing and no argument would change. They argue, as a consequence, 
that it would be quite useless for them to read the other side with any 
reasonable hope of getting at the real facts. This attitude of scien- 
tists is very different from the open-mindedness that is supposed to 
be characteristic of the devotees of science; but it is very human. 
Now the interesting fact with regard to Professor Draper’s 
books is that Professor Draper, a scientist, did not know the history 
of science at all. He was entirely ignorant of the great advances 
that were even then being made, with regard to our knowledge 
of the growth of science during the medizeval period. He thought 
that there was very little, indeed practically no science, during that 
period. Looking about for a reason, he made the Church a scape- 
goat. The publication during the past generation of many German 
volumes on the history of the different sciences—and these Ger- 
man students went straight to the original documents—has shown 
us that there were magnificent developments of science during the 
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medizval and early Renaissance periods, when the Church was in 
control of the educational institutions and of every phase of aca- 
demic work. The story of the opposition between religion and 
science falls to the ground at once when these facts are known. 
Some of them were already in process of publication even in 
Draper’s time, but he knew nothing of them. He was so sure that 
there was nothing to know in this matter, that he probably did not 
bother his head very much about trying to get the latest results 
of scholarship in the matter. 

Professor Draper’s summary of the relations of the Church to 
science or learning, and his declaration of her absolute refusal 
to recognize anything as scholarship, except what was deduced 
from the Scriptures, shows how far a man can go in his assumption 
of knowledge when he knows literally nothing about a subject. 
For him the Dark Ages knew nothing because he knows nothing 
about them. If they knew anything, he would know it, but he 
does not. Of one or two men he knows something, but they are 
exceptions to the general rule of absolute negation of intellectual 
interests and developments. Draper said :? 


In the annals of Christianity, the most ill-omened day is 
that in which she separated herself from science. She com- 
pelled Origen, at that time (A. D. 231) its chief representative 
and supporter in the Church, to abandon his charge in Alex- 
andria, and retire to Cesarea. In vain through many subse- 
quent centuries did her leading men spend themselves in—as 
the phrase then went—-drawing forth the internal juice and 
marrow of the Scriptures for the explaining of things. Uni- 
versal history from the third to the sixteenth century shows 
with what result. The Dark Ages owe their darkness to this 
fatal policy. Here and there, it is true, there were great men, 
such as Frederick II. and Alphonso X., who standing at a very 
elevated and general point of view, had detected the value of 
learning to civilization, and, in the midst of the dreary prospect 
that ecclesiasticism had created around them, had recognized 
that science alone can improve the social condition of man. 


Of course the man who wrote that either knew nothing at all 
about a whole series of triumphs of human intelligence, or else 
he deliberately put them out of his mind. One wonders if he had 
ever even heard of Dante, of whom more has been written than of 


1Page 250. 
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any man who ever lived. Those triumphs of art, architecture, 
the arts and crafts, engineering, construction work of the highest 
genius, the Gothic cathedrals and the great public buildings, town 
halls, hospitals, university buildings, would surely have appeared 
to him as representing magnificent intellectual—and social—accom- 
plishments, had he appreciated anything of their real significance 
or allowed himself for a moment to get out of the narrow circle 
of interests in which he was unfortunately placed. Our architec- 
ture in his time was cheap; our art absent; our crafts lacked 
development; our civic and university architecture of the 
quarter century before he wrote was literally a disgrace, and of 
course Professor Draper could not be expected to appreciate the 
achievements of the Middle Ages in those departments in which his 
own generation lacked so much. 

It is especially striking to take a paragraph of Professor 
Draper’s, in which he sums up a whole movement, and place beside it 
a paragraph of a serious and informed student of the same subject. 
Professor Draper inherited the old traditions of lazy monks, living 
in idleness, a drain on the country, of absolutely no benefit to them- 
selves or to others. Professor Draper wrote :? 


While thus the higher clergy secured every political appoint- 
ment worth having, and abbots vied with counts, in the herds 
of slaves they possessed—some, it is said, owned not fewer 
than twenty thousand—begging friars pervaded society in all 
directions, picking up a share of what still remained to the 
poor. There was a vast body of non-producers, living in idle- 
ness and owning a foreign allegiance, who were subsisting 
on the fruits of the toil of the laborers. It could not be other- 
wise than that small farms should be unceasingly merged into 
the larger estates; that the poor should steadily become poorer ; 
that society far from improving, should exhibit a continually 
increasing demoralization. 


As a commentary on this, read the following paragraph from 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram’s book on The Ruined Abbeys of Great 
Britain, in which he describes what the monasteries actually did 
for the people. Mr. Cram has made a special study of the subject 
in connection with the magnificent architecture which these me- 
dizeval monks developed, and which he would like to have our people 
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appreciate and emulate. Professor Draper is much more positive, 
but Mr. Cram is much more convincing.® 


At the height of monastic glory the religious houses were 
actually the chief centres of industry and civilization, and 
around them grew up the eager villages, many of which now 
exist, even though their impulse and original inspiration have 
long since departed. Of course, the possessions of the abbey 
reached far away from the walls in every direction, including 
many farms even at a great distance, for the abbeys were then 
the great landowners, and beneficent landlords they were as 
well; even in their last days, for we have many records of the 
cruelty and hardships that came to the tenants the moment 
the stolen lands came into the hands of laymen. 


Or, almost better still, read the following paragraph from an 
address at the summer meeting of the State Board of Agriculture 
of Massachusetts, delivered by Dr. Henry Goodell, the President of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, on the general subject of 
the influence of the monks in agriculture: 


Agriculture was sunk to a low ebb at the decadence of the 
Roman Empire. Marshes covered once fertile fields, and the 
men who should have tilled the land spurned the plow as de- 
grading. The monks left their cells and their prayers to dig 
ditches and plow fields. The effort was magical. Men once 
more turned back to a noble but despised industry, and peace 
and plenty supplanted war and poverty. So well recognized 
were the blessings they brought, that an old German proverb 
among the peasants runs, “ It is good to live under the crozier.” 
They ennobled manual labor, which, in a degenerate Roman 
world, had been performed exclusively by slaves, and among 
the barbarians by women. For the monks it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the cultivation of the soil was like an immense 
alms spread over a whole country. The abbots and superiors 
set the example, and stripping off their sacerdotal robes, toiled 
as common laborers. Like the good parson whom Chaucer 
portrays in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales: 


This noble ensample unto his scheep he gaf 
That first he wroughte and after that he taughte. 


When a Papal messenger came in haste to consult the Abbot 


*The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. New York: The Churchman Co., 
1905, P. 458. 
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Equutius on important matters of the Church, he was not to be 
found anywhere, but was finally discovered in the valley cut- 
ting hay. Under such guidance and such example the monks 
upheld and taught everywhere the dignity of labor, first, by 
consecrating to agriculture the energy and intelligent activity 
of freemen often of high birth, and clothed with the double 
authority of the priesthood and of hereditary nobility, and, 
second, by associating under the Benedictine habit sons of 
kings, princes, and nobles with the rudest labors of peasants 
and serfs. 


President Goodell has told the story of how the monks cleared 
and reclaimed the land, transformed fens into forests, marshes 
into gardens, and swamps into beautiful domains. As he says: 


A swamp was of no value. It was a source of pestilence. 
But it was just the place for a monastery because it made life 
especially hard, and so the monks carried in earth and stone 
and made a foundation, and built their convent, and then set 
to work to dyke and drain and fill up the swamp, till they had 
turned it into fertile plow land and the pestilence had ceased. 


President Goodell did not hesitate to proclaim that the monas- 
teries were the early representatives of our agricultural colleges. 
They taught the peasantry of the surrounding country how best 
to grow their crops and what to grow. Because of their wide 
affiliations they were enabled to secure seeds of various kinds, and 
stock for breeding purposes, and so were able to teach the people 
what was best for particular neighborhoods, and not only show them 
how to raise it, but actually supply them with the necessary initial 
materials. It became a proverb that the monks and their people 
were the best farmers. When we ourselves were ignorant of scien- 
tific farming, we did not appreciate what the monks had done for 
agriculture. Now that our soil is becoming exhausted by un- 
scientific and wasteful farming, the foundation of agricultural 
colleges leads the men who have studied the subject to appreciate 
what the monks really accomplished. Professor Draper not only 
cannot find anything good to say of the monks, but he can scarcely 
find anything bitter enough to say of them. On the other hand 
President Goodell, who has studied the situation from his point of 
view very carefully, can scarcely find words strong enough to 
praise them. He concluded his address as follows: 
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My friends, I have outlined to you in briefest manner to-day 
the work of these grand old monks during a period of fifteen 
hundred years. They saved agriculture when nobody else could 
save it. They practised it under a new life and new conditions 
when no one else dared undertake it. They advanced it along 
every line of theory and practice, and when they perished they 
left a void which generations have not filled. 


Professor Draper makes an especially strong appeal to Amer- 
ican readers by contrasting all the accomplishments of our material 
civilization here in the United States, with the results in Mexico 
and in South America. Our progress has been all beneficent, while 
the influence of the Spaniard was everywhere absolutely maleficent. 
He seems to forget all about our obliteration of the Indian, with its 
awful injustice. He proclaims our increase in wealth as the surest 
sign of our intellectual superiority. He says :* 


Let us contrast with this the results of the invasion of 
Mexico and Peru by the Spaniards, who in those countries 
overthrew a wonderful civilization, in many respects superior 
to their own, a civilization that had been accomplished without 
iron and gunpowder—a civilization resting on an agriculture 
that had neither horse, nor ox, nor plow. The Spaniards had 
a clear base to start from, and no obstruction whatever in 
their advance. They ruined all that the aboriginal children of 
America had accomplished. Millions of those unfortunates 
were destroyed by their cruelty. Nations that for many cen- 
turies had been living in contentment and prosperity, under 
institutions shown by their history to be suitable to them, were 
plunged into anarchy; the people fell into a baneful super- 
stition, and a greater part of their land and other property 
found its way into the possession of the Roman Church. 


Place beside that a paragraph from the late lamented Professor 
Bourne of Yale, who having made special studies in Spanish- 
American culture and education, as well as in its intellectual life, con- 
trasts it quite unfavorably with what was accomplished in the Eng- 
lish colonies. Professor Bourne was, like Draper, a professor at 
an American university, but he had made special studies in the sub- 
ject, and knew something about it. Professor Draper talked out 
of the depths of his assumption of knowledge; Professor Bourne 


*Page 289. 
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out of an intimate acquaintance that had been obtained by years 
of serious research work. Professor Bourne said: 


Both the Crown and the Church were solicitous for educa- 
tion in the Spanish colonies, and provisions were made for its 
promotion on a far greater scale than was possible or even 
attempted in the English colonies. The early Franciscan mis- 
sionaries built a school beside each church, and in their teach- 
ing abundant use was made of signs, drawings, and paintings. 
The native languages were reduced to writing, and in a few 
years Indians were learning to read and write. Pedro de 
Gante, a Flemish lay brother, and a relative of Charles V., 
founded and conducted in the Indian quarter in Mexico a great 
school, attended by over a thousand Indian boys, which com- 
bined instruction in elementary and higher branches, the me- 
chanical and fine arts. In its workshops the boys were taught 
to be tailors, carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, and painters. 


Sir Sidney Lee, the editor of the National Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy of England, and the author of a series of works on Shakes- 
peare, which has gained for him recognition as probably the best 
living authority on the history of the Elizabethan times, without 
deliberate intent, answered Draper almost directly, in the following 
paragraphs from his work, The Call of The West, which appeared 
originally in Scribner’s Magazine, but has since been published in 
book form. Since Mr. Lee cannot be suspected of national or creed 
affinities with the Spaniards, and his knowledge of the subject is 
unquestionable, his direct contradictions of Draper are all the more 
weighty : 

Especially has theological bias justified neglect or facilitated 
misconception of Spain’s rdle in the sixteenth century drama of 
American history. Spain’s initial adventures in the New World 
are often consciously or unconsciously overlooked or under- 
rated, in order that she may figure on the stage of history 
as the benighted champion of a false and obsolete faith, which 
was vanquished under a divine protecting Providence by Eng- 
lish defenders of the true religion. Many are the hostile crit- 
ics who have painted sixteenth century Spain as the avaricious 
accumulator of American gold and silver, to which she had no 
right, as the monopolist of American trade, of which she 
robbed others, and as the oppressor and exterminator of the 
weak and innocent aborigines of the new continent, who de- 
plored her presence among them. Cruelty in all its hideous 
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forms is, indeed, commonly set forth as Spain’s only instru- 
ment of rule in her sixteenth century empire. On the other 
hand, the English adventurer has been credited by the same 
pens with a touching humanity, with the purest religious as- 
pirations, with a romantic courage which was always at the 
disposal of the oppressed native. 

No such picture is recognized when we apply the touchstone 
of the oral traditions, printed books, maps, and manuscripts 
concerning America which circulated in Shakespeare’s England. 
There a predilection for romantic adventure is found to sway 
the Spaniards in even greater degree than it swayed the Eliza- 
bethan Englishman. Religious zeal is seen to inspirit the 
Spaniards more constantly and conspicuously than it stimulated 
his English contemporary. The motives of each nation are 
barely distinguishable one from another. Neither deserves to 
be credited with any monopoly of virtue or vice. Above all, 
the study of contemporary authorities brings into a dazzling 
light, which illumes every corner of the picture, the command- 
ing facts of the Spaniard’s priority as explorer, as scientific 
navigator, as conqueror, as settler. 


4 


When an Englishman will admit this much in a comparison of 
his own countrymen with the Spaniards, it is easy to understand how 
great must be the actual historical contrast between the settlers 
of Spanish and English America. 

Professor Draper’s philosophy of history is, indeed, something 
to make one pause. He says on page 291, “ The result of the Cru- 
sades had shaken the faith of all Christendom.” As a matter of 
easily ascertainable history, the faith of Christendom was never so 
strong as during the century immediately following the Crusades. 
This was the thirteenth century, with the glorious Gothic cathedrals ; 
the great Latin hymns; the magnificent musical development; the 
wondrous tribute of painting to religion; from Cimabue and Duccio 
to Giotto and Orcagna, and of sculpture from the Pisani to the 
great designers of some of the doors of the baptistry of Florence, of 
the finest arts and crafts in gold and silver, in woodwork, in needle- 
work, in illuminated books—all precious tributes to religious belief. 
In the hundred years after the Crusades, the Popes secured a position 
of influence in Europe greater than they had ever had before or have 
ever enjoyed since, which they used to secure the foundation of 
hospitals everywhere throughout Europe, the establishment of uni- 
versities, the organization of religious orders for teaching and 
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nursing purposes, and the finest development of social life and social 
happiness that the world had ever known. 

According to Professor Draper, the removal of the Papal court 
to Avignon in France gave opportunity for “ the memorable intel- 
lectual movement that soon manifested itself in the great commercial 
cities of Upper Italy.” For him the earlier Renaissance begins 
with the fourteenth century, the thirteenth is entirely neglected, 
and a period that is really one of decadence is proclaimed a tri- 
umphant era of progress, because forsooth the removal from Rome 
of the Papacy and the abandonment by some of Christianity itself, 
gives him an opportunity to explain, thus from his prejudiced point 
of view, how the first stirrings of the Renaissance began. Verily 
indeed Professor Draper has written a joke book of history. 
Everything is along the same line. It is very rare, indeed, that by 
some chance he states a genuine historical truth, and when he does 
he usually disfigures it in some way or other. For him the Moors 
are the source of chivalry, of respect for women (!), and of the 
noble sentiment of personal honor. Everything else that is of any 
value in Christendom, must be referred to some source not Chris- 
tian, lest by any chance religion should seem to have done any 
good in the world. And let us not forget that this book was taken 
seriously, and not by the ignorant, but by university men, college 
graduates, professors, and teachers in many parts of the country. 

Above all Professor Draper can scarcely be too bitter in his 
denunciation of the way that the poor were imposed upon, their 
ignorance encouraged, their rights refused, and all opportunities 
denied them. All this was due, according to Professor Draper, 
to the tyranny of the Church. President Woodrow Wilson, after 
making a special study of that subject, suggested in a passage in his 
book, which may be found in The New Freedom, exactly the oppo- 
site of this. He knew something of the subject. Professor Draper 
was quite sure that he knew all about it, and that no good could 
have possibly come out of the Church. President Wilson’s expres- 
sions are interesting to those who do not know them: 


The only reason why government did not suffer dry rot in 
the Middle Ages under the aristocratic systems which then 
prevailed, was that the men who were efficient instruments of 
government were drawn from the Church—from that great 
Church, that body we now distinguish from other Churcl. 
bodies as the Roman Catholic Church, The Roman Catholic 
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‘Church then, as now, was a great democracy. There was no 

< peasant so humble that he might not become a priest, and no 
priest so obscure that he might not become a Pope of Chris- 
tendom, and every chancellory in Europe was ruled by those 
learned, trained and accomplished men—the priesthood of that 
great and then dominant Church; and so, what kept govern- 
ment alive in the Middle Ages was this constant rise of the 
sap from the bottom, from the rank and file of the great body 
of the people through the open channels of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood. 


The greatest surprise is to be found in Professor Draper’s 
ignorance of the history of his own profession. He says, “ It had 
always been the policy of the Church to discourage the physician 
and his art; he interfered too much with the gifts and profits of 
the shrines.”” Professor Draper apparently knew nothing of the 
great medical schools attached to the universities in the medizeval 
period, whose professors wrote great medical and surgical text- 
books, which have come down to us, and whose faculties required a 
far higher standard of medical education than was demanded in 
America in Professor Draper’s own day. For about 1817 anyone 
who wished might enter an American medical school practically any- 
where in the country, without any preliminary education, and hav- 
ing taken two terms of ungraded lectures, that is, having listened to 
the same set of lectures two years in succession, might receive 
his degree of doctor of medicine. In the Middle Ages he could 
enter the medical school only after having completed three years of 
preliminary work in the undergraduate department, and then he 
was required to give four years to the study of medicine, and spend 
a year as assistant with another physician before he was allowed 
to practice for himself. This is the standard to which our uni- 
versity medical schools gradually climbed back at the beginning of 
the twentieth century—a full generation after Draper’s time. 

We know now that in those earlier centuries they had thorough 
clinical teaching in the hospitals, that is, physicians learned to prac- 
tise medicine at the bedside of the patient, and not merely out of 
books and by theoretic lectures. Clinical teaching had not developed 
in Professor Draper’s day to any extent. The medizval hospitals 
had trained nurses and magnificent quarters, while the trained nurse 
was only introduced into America in 1871, and our hospitals at that 
time were almost without exception a disgrace to civilization, ac- 
cording to our present standards of hospital construction. Our 
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surgery was most discouraging, because there were so many deaths 
in the unclean hospital conditions. The medizval hospital sur- 
geons operating under anesthesia boasted of getting union by first 
intention, and were in many ways doing better work than their 
colleagues of 1870, Professor Draper’s own time, before Lister’s 
great discovery. Of all this Professor Draper had no inkling. 

Professor Draper’s prestige, and the fact that his book was 
published in the International Scientific Series, led a great many 
people to read it, and it found its way into many of the public 
libraries of the country, on whose shelves it may still be found. 
Many of its readers thought it could never be effectively answered. 
Scientists were affected by it, or at least those interested in science, 
and it represented one phase of that pronounced opposition to re- 
ligion which characterized the early days of Darwinism. 

And if the seriously educated were willing to accept the ignor- 
ant and prejudiced views of Professor Draper, what was to be 
expected of the general reader? What has helped the position of 
the Church in this country during the past generations is knowledge, 
and ever more knowledge. When those who are not of the fold 
know even a little of the history of the Church, know a reasonable 
amount of the other side of controversial problems, and above all 
when they have been brought into personal touch with the Church 
itself, her pastors and the hierarchy and religious men and women, 
prejudice disappears and understanding grows. We still have the 
monks and nuns of the olden time with us, but no one who knows 
them personally ever thinks for a moment of lazy monks and idle 
nuns. After a man has met scholarly Catholic clergymen, he has 
quite a different view of the relations of the Church to education. 
That is all that the Church has ever needed—to be known in order to 
be appreciated. Nothing emphasizes this so much as the change 
that has come over the knowledge of the Church and her institutions 
during the generation that separates us from the writing of Pro- 
fessor Draper’s book. 





INVENI QUEM DILIGIT ANIMA MEA. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


Wuat do I see? 
The semblance of a little wheaten cake 
Stampt with the image of Him Who for my sake 
Died on His Passion-tree. 
That wheat was grown in the eternal field, 
And threshed with love’s own flail, and heavily ground 
Between the stones of life and death, and found 
In perfectness, that I might see revealed 
My Lover and my God; 
Him from Whose eyes 
There dropt the sorrow-drops all humanwise ; 
Him at Whose nod 
The everlasting hills would quake and flee. 
This do I see. 


What do I see? 
The chalice seeming of the grapes’ red juice, 
With water mingled, as for daily use. 


O Love and Lord of me, 
That juice is of the blood-red grapes that grew 
Upon the living Vine Whose fruitage knew 
The ripening of the everlasting Sun 

Whose course was ne’er begun. 


O Lover mine, O King, 

What is indeed this thing, 

This high, love-dreadful thing? 
Thy Life, Thy Death, and Thine Uprist, and all 
The glory of Thine Ascension festival 

In these few minutes’ space 

Passing before my face. 


Here do I bow my head, 
And in my heart be said 
Things of adoring love my tongue all weak 
Frames not itself to speak. 
Oh, here is bitterest bitter and sweetest sweet; 
And here is hunger and thirst and drink and meat ; 
And here are clouds of agony, the mist 
Wherefrom doth rise the glory of the sun; 
Here the defeat and here the victory won; 
And here is God Himself in Eucharist- 











THE LEGEND OF POPE JOAN. 


BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


NE of the most common historical questions deposited 
in the Question Box during our missions to non- 
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sal ae i! Catholics is the following: Was there not in the 
NINERS CO. ninth century a female Pope? Time and time again 
aes 4S Nu Bi 4 § 
Co has this fable been refuted, but like all fables cal- 





culated to discredit the Holy See, it is still part of the stock-in-trade 
of the unscholarly and unscrupulous anti-Catholic lecturer and 
writer. We propose in the present article to give a brief summary 
of a most detailed and thorough account of the origin, development, 
and falsity of this legend, which the Abbé Felix Vernet of the 
University of Lyons has lately written: for the Dictionnaire Apolo- 
gétique de la Foi Catholique.* 

It is now generally admitted by critical historians that the 
earliest authentic document referring to Pope Joan dates from the 
thirteenth century. The earlier texts such as the Liber Pontificalis 
(ninth century), Marianus Scotus (+1086), Sigeburt of Gem- 
bloux (+1112), Otto of Friesingen (+1158), Richard of Poitiers 
(circ. 1174), Godfrey of Viterbo (+1191), and Gervaise of Till- 
bury (circ. 1211) have all been proved interpolations of later cen- 
turies. The first four authentic references are John de Mailley’s 
Chronicle of Metz (circ. 1250), the De Diversis Materiis of Stephen 
de Bourbon (circ. 1261), the Chronica Minor of a Franciscan of 
Erfurt (1261), and the Chronicle of the Roman Pontiffs of Martin 
of Troppau (Polonus, 1279). 

The Abbé Vernet divides these eleven texts into two groups, 
the first dependent on the chronicle of. Metz, and the second on the 
chronicle of Martin of Troppau. Each group gives a different 
version of the legend. 

Group I.—The chronicle of Metz puts the story tentatively as 
follows: “Query. With regard to a certain Pope, or Popess, be- 
cause she was a woman who pretended to be a man. On account 
of his ability, he became in turn notary of the Curia, Cardinal, 
and Pope. One day while he was riding, he gave birth to a child. 
According to the Roman law, his feet were tied together, and he 


1Jeanne (La Papesse), vol. x. 
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was dragged at a horse’s tail for half a league, while the people 
stoned him. He was buried on the spot where he died, and this 
inscription set up: 


Petre, Pater Patrum, Papisse Prodito Partum.’ 


During his pontificate the fast of the Ember Days, called the 
Popess’ fast, was instituted.’’® This account is recorded after the 
Pontificate of Victor IIT., who died in 1087. 

Stephen of Bourbon adds but two details, viz., that she came to 
Rome from some other city, and that she became Cardinal and 
Pope by the devil’s aid. His inscription puts Parce in place of 
Petre, and Prodere in place of Prodito. He dates the event 1100 
A. D. The Franciscan of Erfurt briefly recites the same story, 
adding that the Popess was a beautiful woman, and that the devil 
himself revealed the fact that she was with child. He places the 
event in O15 A. D. 

Group II].—The popular medizval chronicle of Martin of 
Troppau (Polonus) is the origin of all the interpolated accounts of 
the female Pope in the Liber Pontificalis, Marianus Scotus, Sige- 
burt of Gembloux, Otto of Friesingen, Godfrey of Viterbo, and 
Gervaise of Tillbury. 

According to Martin, Pope Joan succeeded Leo IV., who died 
in 855. His account runs as follows: 


After the aforesaid Leo, John, an Englishman by descent, 
who came from Mainz, held the see two years, five months and 
four days, and the pontificate was vacant one month. He 
died at Rome. He, it is asserted, was a woman...... while 
Pope she became pregnant. But not knowing the time of her 
delivery, while going from St. Peter’s to the Lateran, being 
taken in labor, she brought forth a child between the Coliseum 
and St. Clement’s Church. And afterwards dying she was, ' 
it is said, buried in that place. And because the Lord Pope 
always turns aside from that way, there are some who are fully 
perstiaded that it is done in detestation of the fact...... . 


The interpolator of the Liber Pontificalis gives her reign as two 
years, one month and four days, while the author of the account in 
Marianus Scotus agrees with Martin of Troppau. The chronicle 


2“ Peter, Father of Fathers, reveal the childbirth of the Popess.” 
®Monumenta Germanie Historica Scriptores, vol. xxiv., p. 514. 
‘Dr. S. R. Maitland’s translation in the British Magazine, vol. xxii., p. 42. 
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of Otto of Friesingen makes Pope John VII. the female Pope, thus 
assigning the date a. D. 705. Perhaps he realized the impossibility 
of putting in Pope Joan between Leo IV. and Benedict III. 

How did the legend originate? At least ten different theories 
have been put forward since the seventeenth century to account for 
this legend, but the majority of them are most arbitrary and im- 
probable. Leo Allatius® believed that the people made a Pope out of 
a pseudo-prophetess, Thiota, condemned by the Synod of Mainz in 
847; Leibnitz® held that a woman had been bishop once of some see 
outside of Rome; Blasco’ considered the legend an allegorical satire 
on the False Decretals; Suares, Bishop of Vaison, traced the legend 
to the wife of the anti-Pope, Pierre de Corbiére (1328); Baronius® 
thought the weakness of John VIII. in dealing with Photius led the 
people to call him in mockery the woman Pope, and that the legend 
arose from a later chronicler taking the term literally; Wouters® 
held a similar theory with regard to John VII. and his dealings with 
the Council in Trullo (692); Secchi considered the legend a mere 
fabrication of the Greeks at the time of the Photian schism. All 
these hypotheses are ruled out of court by the Abbé Vernet, who 
proposes three probable explanations. 

1. Bellarmine in his treatise on the Pope!® mentions the letter 
of Pope Leo IX. to Michael Cerularius, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, which protested against the consecration of eunuchs to the 
episcopate, and alluded to a rumor which had reached him that a 
woman had once been Patriarch.’ This letter proves conclusively 
that in 1054 the legend of the female Pope had not as yet arisen, 
otherwise the Greeks could easily have retorted by a tu quoque. 
The Abbé Lapotre’? and E. Bernheim?* both call attention to the 
tenth century Chronicon Salernitanum,'* which relates this story 
of the woman patriarch of Constantinople, and both-see in it the 
germ of the legend of Pope Joan. 

2. In the tenth century Rome was practically ruled by Theo- 
dora, wife of Theophylact, and her two daughters Marozia and 
Theodora. The four Popes named John, John X. (+929), John 
XI. (+936), John XII. (+964), John XIII. (+972), who reigned 
at this time were so dominated by them that it is easy to imagine 


®Confutatio fabule de Joanna papissa, Rome, 1630. 
*Flores sparsi in tumulum papisse, Goettingen, 1758. 


'Diatriba de Joanna papissa, Naples, 1778. 8 Annales eccles, ad an. 853. 
® Dissertationes, Louvain, 1870. De Romano Pontifice, Book III., chap xxiv. 
“uP. L. CXLIIL, col. 760. “2e Pape Jean VIII., p. 365. 


%Zur sage der Papstin Johanna in the Deutsche Zeit, fiir Geschicht, vol. iii. 
Pp. 410. “4M. G. H., SS., vol. iii., p. 481. 
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the people saying: “ We have women for Popes.” The Abbé 
Lapétre quotes a chronicle of Benedict of St. Andrew, 
used by Martin of Troppau, which says that under John 
XI., Rome “ fell into the power of a woman (Marozia), and was 
governed by her.’?5 Such a document, he adds, might easily 
account for the origin of the legend that a woman had really occu- 
pied the Holy See. He believes that his hypothesis is confirmed by 
the fact that the name Johanna is the feminine of John, and that 
Joan became Pope between a Leo and a Benedict. We know that 
Pope John XII. was deposed by a Council held at St. Peter’s under 
the patronage of the Emperor Otho, and was replaced by Leo VIII. 
Once Otho departed from Rome, John XII. returned, and in a 
Council at the Lateran, he condemned Leo VIII. and his adherents. 
At his death, May 14, 964, the Romans, passing over Leo VIII., 
chose Benedict V. Pope. 

3. It is certain that as late as the fifteenth century, there was 
a statue of a pagan goddess with a child in a narrow Roman street 
near St. Clement’s Church on the way to the Lateran. This statue 
was removed to the Quirinal by Sixtus V.,!® probably on account 
of the legends centring about it. This statue bore an inscription 
consisting of five letters, P. P. P. P. P. Leliévre, in the Revue des 
Questions Historiques* interprets it as follows: 


Pater Patrum (a priest of Mithra) 
Propria Pecunia Posuit (erected this monument at his own expense). 


The populace, having a vague notion of a female Pope, de- 
duced either from the woman Patriarch of Constantinople or the 
dominance of Marozia in the Rome of the tenth century, were not 
satisfied with this simple explanation, but interpreted these letters 
in the way we find recorded in the chronicle of Metz, viz.: 


Petre, Pater Patrum, Papisse Prodito Partum. 


When the Popes went in solemn procession from St. Peter’s to 
the Lateran, they avoided passing along the street which leads from 
the Coliseum to St. Clement’s. Some concluded that they did so 
out of very shame, because the statue of Pope Joan stood there, 
whereas the real reason was the extreme narrowness of the street. 

It is interesting to note the variations of the legend in the 


%Chronicon, ch. xxx., M. G. H., SS., vol. iii., p. 714. 
%*Florimond de Remond, l’Anti-papesse, p. 182. Vol. xx., p. 575. 
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course of history. While the main source of the two particular 
stories may be readily traced in every case, each writer seems 
to feel perfectly free to make additions and changes at will. In 
1260 a Franciscan tells us in his Flores Temporum}® that the Popess 
was called John of England, although as a matter of fact she 
came from Mainz. We see at once the chronicler’s evident desire 
to reconcile the two contradictory accounts of Joan’s birth. In the 
main, he follows the text of Martin of Troppau, though he differs 
from him in a few details. 

Boccaccio, in his De Claris Mulieribus (+1375), makes the 
Popess a German named Gilberta. She studied in England, and 
succeeded, by the devil’s power, in becoming Pope. 

Another variation of the legend by an unknown author?® re- 
lates that Joan was deposed, became a religious, and lived until her 
son became Bishop of Ostia. She wanted to be buried in the street, 
the Vicus Papisse, where her child had been born, but this was re- 
fused, and she was buried at Ostia.?° 

Deellinger published a manuscript of the fourteenth century?! 
which declared that the Popess was named Glancia, and came from 
Thessaly. She became Pope under the name of Jutta and not John. 

John Huss called the Popess Agnes, as we read in his four- 
teenth proposition, “ The Church has been deceived in the person of 
(Popess) Agnes.”* No one objected to this thesis at the time, 
for the fable of Pope Joan was generally admitted.?* 

The legend in its various forms was very commonly believed 
for the three hundred years preceding the Reformation. Lenfant?* 
cites one hundred and fifty writers who mention it, and he does not 
enumerate them all. It was exploited by John Huss and William 
Occam, and by Gerson and his Gallican followers. 

Martin of Troppau, the source from whom so many drew their 
versions of the legend, was the penitentiarius of five Popes. The 
Augustinian, Amaury d’Augier, chaplain of Urban V., made Joan 
the one hundred and tenth Pope,”® and Platina, the librarian of the 
Holy See under Sixtus IV., put her after Leo IV. as the one hun- 
dred and sixth Pope.2® When the portraits of the Popes were 

%M. G. H., SS., vol. xxiv., p. 243. 

4#Manuscript in the Berlin Library, 4to, 70. 

Rev. H. Thurston, The Month, May, 1914, p. 454. 

21 Die Papst-Fabeln des Mittelalters, pp. 50, 51. 

22Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. vii., p. 165. 

%Lenfant, Histoire du Concile de Constance, vol. i., p. 324. 


% Histoire de la papesse Jeanne, part ii., ch. v. 
*% Actus pontificum Romanorum. *%De Vitis Pontificum, p. 1109. 
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placed in the Cathedral of Siena in 1400, the portrait of Pope Joan 
figured among them, despite the fact that Pius II., Pius III., and 
Marcellus II. had been Archbishops of Siena. Her portrait was 
finally removed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany at the instance of 
Clement VIII., who substituted Pope Zachary (+752). 

John de Torquemada and Adrian of Utrecht, afterwards Pope 
Adrian VI., admitted the legend without question, and St. Anton- 
inus of Florence, while doubting it himself, dared not come out 
openly against it. In fact, there is not a chronicle of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, published in Italy under the eyes of the 
Popes, which does not mention the existence of Pope Joan. 

Since the Reformation, Protestant controversialists have often 
spoken of “the Popess Joan as the eternal shame of the Papacy.” 
The Centuriators of Magdebourg record it three times.27_ We find 
it mentioned by a court preacher, Polycarp Leiser, Luke Osiander 
(1583), Samuel Huner (1596), Aretius of Berne (1574), Span- 
heim (1691), Lenfant (1736), etc. Lenfant’s Histoire de la Papesse 
Jeanne, published at Cologne in 1694,?% gives the legend in all 
its details. 

Before the Reformation we find few Catholics questioning the 
fable of Pope Joan. The only ones that spoke in a hesitating man- 
ner were James de Maerlant (1300), the anonymous author of a 
life of Urban V., published by Baluze, Aeneas Piccolomini after- 
wards Pius II., St. Antoninus of Florence, and Plantina in his 
Lives of the Popes.2® They had so small a following that the 
Franciscan Rioche declared that their denials went counter to the 
general opinion of Christendom. 

One of the first to deny it emphatically was John Thurmayer, 
(Aventinus) in his Annales Botorum (1554). He was not much 
of a Catholic, for Bayle calls him “a good Lutheran in disguise,” 
and his book was put on the Index of 1564. In 1568, Onofrio 
Panvinio devoted three pages of his edition of Platina’s Lives of 
the Popes to refute the legend, which, de Laval (1611) says, were 
sufficient to convince Protestants like Casaubon and de Thou. 
Bellarmine made use of the proofs of Panvinio in his De Romano 
Pontifice.°° The most complete refutation of the fable came from 
the pen of Florimond de Remond, a member of the French Par- 
liament from Bordeaux. His book, The Anti-Christ and the Anti- 
Pope, although declamatory and full of digressions, showed clearly 


**Centuria I1X., 333, 357) 501- *%The Hague in 1736. *®Vol. i., p. 207. 
De la Serviére. La Théologie de Bellarmin, pp. 110, 111. 
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the inherent contradictions of the legend and its utter improbability. 
Baronius inserted a summary of it in his Annals. 

Bayle in his Dictionary* tells us that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a number of Protestants began to deny this legend. Among 
them were Chamier, Dumoulin, Bochart, and particularly David 
Blondel (+1655). Two pamphlets by the last-named writer 
caused quite a stir among Protestant polemists, some of whom, 
like Spanheim and Lenfant, made a most strenuous effort to exploit 
the legend in the interests of Protestantism. The famous Leibnitz 
wrote against Spanheim, and Bayle in his Dictionary gave the story 
its quietus forever in the world of scholars. The eighteenth cen- 
tury rationalists took their cue from Bayle, as we may read in 
Voltaire.*2 Among scholars to-day the legend is unanimously 
rejected. 

The one argument conclusive against the fable of Pope Joan 
is the chronological argument. All the dates given for her pontif- 
icate are not only mutually contradictory, but are assigned to some 
other well-known Pope. The most commonly given date in the 
legend is 855, between Popes Leo IV. and Benedict III. We know 
that Leo IV. died July 17, 855, and that Benedict IIT. was elected 
Pope a few days afterwards. On September 21st, he was ex- 
pelled from Rome by an anti-Pope, but returned soon after, took 
possession of his see, and was consecrated in the presence of the 
Emperor’s legates on September 29th. He was Pope until April, 
858, as Garampi has shown in his dissertation, On the Silver Coin 
of Benedict III. (Rome, 1749). Pope Nicholas I. was consecrated 
on April 24, 858, so that we have only ten weeks unaccounted for 
in the interval between Leo IV. and Nicholas I.%* It is impossible 
to locate in this century the so-called two years pontificate of Pope 
Joan. The other dates assigned—g1i5, 1087, and 1100—are like- 
wise historically impossible. 


*Vol. i. p. 576. *(Fuvres, Geneva, 1777, vol. xxx., p. 5. 
Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis, vol. ii., preface, pp. Ixvii. 























CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 


BY THOMAS CRUMLEY, C.S.C. 


Pe T would be unfortunate, I think, if the mere fact that 
“Christian Doctrine” is presented as a subject for 
discussion, should create a presumption against the 
efficiency of either our teachers or our methods. I 
L for one see no reason whatever for crying “calam- 
ity.” Behind our system of catechetical instruction there is a 
tradition of splendid achievement. Men and women with the high- 
est spiritual ideals, and the finest spiritual training, have been gener- 
ally engaged in the work, ard it would be strange indeed if their 
ability, stimulated by their enthusiasm, were lacking in results. 
That these results everywhere and always have not been uniformly 
good is easily understood. Inhibitory causes were at work; there 
was indifference, or ignorance, or poverty, or persecution, or maybe 
scandal. But where such causes have been absent—and they have 
been fairly absent in this country—the teaching of religion has cer- 
tainly kept pace with the successful teaching of other branches. 

Opinion to the contrary probably is founded on a misappre- 
hension of (a) the reach and (b) the purpose of catechetical in- 
struction in the primary grades. 

(a) The reach is often overestimated. There seems to be 
a tendency to attribute “leakage ”’ chiefly, if not solely, to defective 
teaching in the parochial schools. Thus while acknowledging that 
“the fashions of the world, inherited perversity or weakness, faults 
of education, the example of others, pleasure, interest, fear, en- 
grossing occupations, prejudices, calumnies, scandals,” all count for 
much in explaining “ leakage,’ Bishop Bellord places a heavy re- 
sponsibility on religious instruction of the primary sort. In fact 
he entitles his pamphlet on the subject Religious Education and Its 
Failures. Another writer deplores the spectacle of “a Catholic 
doctor who in legal or medical lore is not equalled by any of his 
profession, but who in religious learning has the equipment of a 
schoolboy.”” And a teacher makes the charge specific in these 
words: ‘ When children go to work many of them do not practise 
their religion; every priest in the country knows this to be true. 
The chief reason is because they are not thoroughly instructed.” 
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Now it seems to me that such views arbitrarily lengthen the 
reach of grade work. How many of us know our geography at 
twenty-five? How many of us could on the spur of the moment go 
through the conjugation of a Greek regular verb? Suppose a 
child’s formal instruction in music—with the incentive to practise 
that formal instruction implies—ceases at the age of twelve, what 
sort of musician will you have four or five years later? And can 
you reasonably expect maturity of judgment in religious matters 
from young men and women who have been missing for years the 
immediate direction in class, the encouraging word, the wise counsel 
of teachers? If the eminent Catholic lawyer or doctor had paral- 
leled his medical or legal work with a similar intensive study of 
religion, he would probably have been noted as a theologian. The 
effect of early lessons in Christian Doctrine goes far; in its measure 
it runs through the lifetime of the individual; but it is a thin thread 
rather than a full stream of influence, and there is smail hope of a 
continuous growth in learning religious truths and of a constant 
increase in the practice of them without the incentive to learning and 
practice that formal instruction gives. If the working boy had re- 
ceived private tutoring in catechism after he left school, he might 
have kept the faith. 

I say might, for of course there is no assurance that he would. 
And here let me point out what I take to be the questionable logic 
of those who lay the blame of defections chiefly on the parochial 
schools. They call attention to the large number of boys and girls 
who gradually—they all grant that the process is gradual, which in 
itself is a significant concession—cease to practise their religion 
after they are deprived of the influence of a teacher, and they ask, 
“ What has your teaching availed for these?” But the obvious reply 
is to point out the vast majority who do remain constant and to ask, 
“Tf our teaching was effective enough to keep this larger number 
faithful, why has it not sufficed for the minority? ” 

The fact is the causes of defection are many and different, 
and each case has its particular cause or more probably its numerous 
particular causes. To subsume all instances of loss of faith under 
one head and then attribute them to one cause, recalls the familiar 
fallacy against free-will based on the fact of the uniform recurrence 
of a definite number of suicides at a definite place within a definite 
time. It is a misuse of statistics. 

(b) Another possible source of error in measuring the value 
of catechetical instructions, arises from an overestimation of its 
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purpose. If its purpose is conceived to be the turning out of 
infant apologists, child missionaries, precocious controversialists, 
or even youthful defenders of the faith, then our system has fallen 
short. If, on the other hand, its purpose is simply and solely the 
personal sanctification of the child, then there is not so much room 
for adverse criticism. 

Now whatever we may reasonably expect from college grad- 
uates, we are surely going too far when we ask mere children to give 
evidence of a thorough understanding of the principal articles of 
faith, and to display a considerable power in refuting objections. 
It would be fine of course if Johnny could step out on the best 
Turkish rug, and lay some visiting gray-haired agnostic low; but 
Johnny will have to grow gray himself perhaps, and make years of 
higher study, before he is able to do that. It would be fine if little 
Mary, manifesting an easy familiarity with delicate questions of 
conduct, could tell that Protestant girl just why it is wrong to wear 
certain dresses or go to certain places of amusement, but Mary 
doesn’t yet know why herself. She can only repeat over and over 
again that Sister told her it was wrong. The authority of Sister is 
enough for Mary. Sometimes, indeed, she doesn’t remember ex- 
actly that Sister ever really told her it was wrong; she only believes 
such would be Sister’$ verdict if the question were actually put. 
In other words, Maryj has acquired in the classroom what may be 
called a feeling for righteousness, a taste for doing good—which 
is quite as distinct.as a taste for harmony, and also quite as subtle. 
Mary cuts a sorry figure perhaps in the oral examination; but her 
heart has been cultivated, and we should remember, with Paschal, 
that ‘“ the heart has reasons which reason does not know.” 

Criticism of our parochial school system has then, it seems 
to me, been a little too free and a little too harsh, and if there 
is room for a pamphlet entitled Religious Education and Its Fail- 
ures, there is also room for a larger work entitled Religious Educa- 
tion and Its Successes. The presumption is not against the effi- 
ciency of our teachers or their methods, but quite the other way 
about. My reason, however, for going into this matter was not so 
much to combat a prevalent opinion—though after all we certainly 
have a right to know where we stand—as to get a good light on our 
subject, and prepare to view it from the proper point. For the 
sake of convenience let us consider the subject under four heads: 
(1) “Its Nature;’ (2) “The Teacher;” (3) “ The Child;” (4) 
“ Methods.” 
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THE SUBJECT. 


The subject labors under a disadvantage on account of its 
name. “Christian Doctrine’ sounds merely a step removed from 
“Christian Theology.” It suggests a science whereas it is really 
an art. The distinction is important for our discussion. The 
pragmatists, it is true, assert that there is no knowledge except for 
action, that all learning is ultimately for the sake of adjustment to 
environmental conditions; that if when my finger is held too close 
to the fire I have a burning sensation, it is because I may withdraw 
my hand and preserve my finger whole. But while pragmatism has 
great merit as a psycho-biological theory, it is not easily applied 
to many branches of learning. It is difficult to show, for example, 
the relations of formal logic to conduct, and one should have to go 
a long way around to point out the practical value of metaphysics. 
Even the laws of political economy can hardly be brought to bear 
on the affairs of modern business. There are, however, certain 
studies which are pursued chiefly for the sake of satisfying the 
perceptive and critical faculties of the mind, and certain others in 
which the satisfaction of these faculties is merely incidental to some 
form of soul-expression. The former we call sciences the latter 
arts. The element of learning is all-important in the one; it is 
simply the means to an end—and not always the only means—in 
the other. Science teaches us to know; art teaches us to do. 
When his learning is over, the student of science has no prospect 
of engaging his knowledge in the world of practise, whereas the 
student of art undertakes no learning that does not issue in craft. 
The farthest goal of the scientist is the laying together of observa- 
tions and generalizing from these; but of the artist it may be par- 
ticularly said that “the current of life which runs in at his eyes or 
ears is meant to run out again at his hands, or feet or lips.”” Science 
stops with the acquisition of truth; whereas the acquisition of truth 
is merely a point of departure for art. The world of fact—what 
has been or is—constitutes the proper object of science; the world 
of practise—what ought to be in the realm of the beautiful and 
good—is the concern of art. 

With this distinction in mind, we may assert at once that 
Christian Doctrine, as taught in our primary grades, is an art rather 
than a science. There is of course a science of religion, but it has 
the same limitations as any other science. The dogmatic theologian, 
viewing his world of fact—sacred history, miracles, prophecies, 
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mysteries, authorities, traditions—seeks in orderly presentation and 
careful generalization to meet his craving for a comprehensive 
understanding of the things of God; but he goes no farther than the 
complete satisfaction of his critical faculty. Even the moral theo- 
logian, although his science well illustrates the pragmatic view of 
the function of knowledge, indulges largely in theories, makes room 
for differences of opinion, resorts to shifts and compromises and 
problematic solution of cases, all the while intent on making up 
his mind about the right and wrong of actions; but when his mind 
is made up his interest ceases. In the case of catechism, it seems 
hardly necessary to say that what the child learns should have imme- 
diate reference to conduct. In other classes he may study to know; 
in this class he should study to do. In other classes he is informed ; 
in this class he is formed. In other classes his mind chiefly is exer- 
cised; in this class he is schooled in motives, and his will is set to 
give quick and proper response to the play of graces and temptations. 
It makes almost no practical difference to him whether there is a 
river called the Nile; but it makes a tremendous difference in his 
relations with God and his fellows whether he has learned to act 
justly and honorably. 

Moreover, we should remember that it is one thing to possess 
knowledge and quite another thing to reproduce it; and it is enough 
if the child possess it. Indeed, it is enough if the child possess not 
knowledge, but what I have called a “ feeling for righteousness ”— 
what psychologists might describe as a subconscious conviction 
about morality, a conviction which has somehow been given in the 
past, but the conscious expression of which does not enter into a 
present state of deliberation. This taste for doing good is highly 
important in the education of every one of us; it is what the 
child gets in our parochial schools, and what the Catholic boy or 
girl who attends the public school misses in the usual hasty mind- 
preparation for First Communion. Now, if the class in Christian 
Doctrine may rightly be said to engender tastes it is obviously an art, 
and perhaps a better name for it would be the class in Christian 
Living. 

. THE TEACHER. 


Taking up next the question of “The Teacher,” we may note, to 
begin with, that the Church in America is fortunate in having the 
work of catechetical instruction almost exclusively in the hands of 
Religious. Those men and women profess to lead the life of per- 
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fection, and their special ways of imitating Christ have the approval 
of the Holy See. Is it any wonder that being securely in a position 
to sanctify themselves, they should be able to lay the foundations 
of sanctity in others? Their very garb is a suggestion of other- 
worldliness, of sacrifice, of charity, of noble efforts to attain some- 
thing, the value of which is not measured by ordinary standards. 
Those who recently opposed the wearing of the habit in our gov- 
ernmental schools, were right in asserting that it makes a deep 
religious impression on the mind of children. I hardly think they 
exaggerated the potency of its influence. 

But Religious are happy also in their traditions. Every com- 
munity has its heroes and heroines, men or women of spotless lives 
and scholarly attainments, teachers who received their inspiration 
not only in libraries and laboratories, but in the very Holy of Holies 
at the foot of the Cross. What a work was theirs, what triumphs 
they enjoyed! What imaginations they fired; what hopes they 
kept alive; what memories they sweetened; what minds they illum- 
inated; what characters they formed; what careers they launched ; 
what lives they made beautiful; what souls they saved! Idealists 
they were; strong, even-tempered earth-beings with a constant, 
intelligent outlook on eternity; imitators of Christ, their faces 
aglow with His truth, their hands apt to administer His mercy, 
their tongues eager to proclaim His glory, their hearts burning with 
His love, their souls bathed in the saving waters of His grace. 
Records of what they accomplished are a source of encouragement; 
sayings of theirs are quoted, methods they employed are adopted, 
and so generation after generation has profited by their example. 

The common advantages that Religious enjoy by reason of 
their training and associations, should be considerable factors in 
producing the ideal teacher of Christian Doctrine. Most Religious 
have traversed successfully the purgative way, and are far advanced 
on the road of perfection. They have learned the art of Christian 
living. It has become almost instinctive with them to avoid serious 
sin, and the practice of difficult virtues is comparatively easy for 
them. They can hardly escape being ordinarily good instructors 
in catechism. But it is notorious that artists are not always the 
best teachers of their particular art, and so I should say that besides 
the common advantages Religious receive from their training and 
associations, certain other qualifications are to be sought in the ideal 
teacher. Perhaps the most important of these is a realization of the 
character of the work in hand. Too frequently the teacher of 
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Christian Doctrine is content if he succeeds in imparting a certain 
amount of knowledge. And this would be the end of his labor if 
his subject were a science. His subject, however, is an art, and his 
aim must be to instruct in such a way that every truth he implants 
in the mind shall have its issue in conduct. Moreover, this issue 
should be as far as possible immediate. The purpose of catechetical 
instruction is the personal sanctification of the child. The teacher 
takes the place of Christ for the child, and we know that the direct 
result of Christ’s teaching was not brilliant thinking but right living. 

The whole secret of teaching, as you are aware, consists in 
establishing wishes in the heart of the pupil. All culture is self- 
culture, and all educational development is from within. The func- 
tion of good instruction is not to put something into the child, but 
to get something out of the child—to elicit proper responses. Hence 
the best a teacher can do is to inspire. As someone has said, the 
pupil may be led to the founts of learning, but he cannot be made 
to drink. The teacher’s task is to make the pupil so thirsty that he 
will want to drink. If the subject is a science, the pupil must be 
given the wish to know; if ii is an art, the wish to do. You can- 
not, for instance, make a boy learn the muitiplication table until you 
make him want to learn it, until you set him a motive for learning it 
—fear of punishment, love for his parents, desire to please, ambi- 
tion to excel, or the like. And similarly you cannot get a boy to 
learn his Eighth Commandment until you make him want to tell 
the truth. Not until he actually scorns to lie, can he be regarded 
as having learned that particular catechism lesson. 

It is decidedly wrong for a teacher of Christian Doctrine 
to say, “ Well, I’ve told him now. I’ve questioned him, and found 
out that he knows what he ought to do. It’s his own fault if he 
doesn’t do it.”” Such an attitude, obviously the outcome of a mis- 
conception of the purpose of religious instruction, might deserve 
the following criticism: “ But your work is less than half done. 
You haven’t begotten in him the wish to do what the law or the 
counsel calls for. Besides confronting his intellect with truth, you 
should play upon his emotions, the mainsprings of action. You 
should entreat, persuade, cajole, goad him if you like; above all you 
should watch for the moment of grace and seize it with gladness.” 

If good teaching consists in establishing wishes in the heart, the 
best teaching consists in establishing wishes in the unwilling heart. 
The principle underlying this statement is plainly applied in business, 
politics, in social intercourse—wherever indeed men seek to control 
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or direct the conduct of others. How many a woman has come 
home from a shopping expedition with a lot of stuff she had no use 
for on going out, and has no use for now, only down at the store 
the young saleswoman was so attentive and had such a sweet smile 
and seemed so pathetically anxious to sell. How many a library, 
with its unread volumes, gives silent testimony to the frequent 
visits of the irresistible book agent. How many a poor wretch has 
returned from a night of debauch a victim of his friends’ solicita- 
tions to be a good fellow. Recently we beheld the spectacle of two 
distinguished men, leaders of great parties, taking the stump for 
votes. One might think it would have been enough if they issued 
modest statements of their claims to the highest office in the land, 
and let their cause rest with the intelligence of the citizens. But no, 
they found it necessary to go before the people directly, and appeal 
to their emotions, their prejudices, their personal interests, their 
sectional pride, their party spirit. Now the point is that if men have 
to be furnished with wishes in everyday affairs of life, the child in 
the schoolroom can be successfully handled in no other way. The 
child is father to the man; the things he does are the things he 
wants to do, and when we make profession of directing his conduct, 
we can expect results only on condition of filling his heart with 
adequate longings. 

It seems hardly necessary, since we speak chiefly to a body 
of Religious, to make more than a passing mention of another quali- 
fication the instructor of Christian Doctrine should have, namely, 
the will to teach his subject. An indifferent teacher of science may 
be a possibility, but an indifferent teacher of art is almost a contra- 
diction in terms. And what inspiring motives there are to teach 
the art of living. It was the work of Christ for which He pro- 
vided continuity when He sent the Apostles to convert the world. 
May we not think it was the work of the Blessed Virgin herself, the 
Help of Christians? It was certainly the work of all the saints, and 
some of the choicest souls who have ever labored in God’s vineyard 
found it a special means of their own salvation. If the purpose of 
religious instruction were merely to impart knowledge, there might 
be room for lack of enthusiasm, for I don’t myself see how anyone 
can wax zealous over the prospect of filling child minds with a 
given amount of textbook material. But the teaching of Christian 
Doctrine means so much more than that on the side of interest; it 
means purging emotions, sterilizing imaginations, setting hearts 
right, giving calls to the will, in a word, saving immortal souls, 
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THE CHILD. 


Our third topic, “ The Child,” would deserve no special con- 
sideration except for one thing, that is, the right of the child to be 
treated as an individual. Teaching by classes has certain advan- 
tages over private tutoring, and they are so great that even if private 
tutoring were universally possible, educators would hardly advocate 
its general use in preference to the system which now prevails. 
Emulation, the example of studious habits in others, the effect of 
discipline commonly observed, the lights thrown on difficulties by 
questions freely asked and sympathetically answered, are factors too 
valuable to be dispensed with altogether. At the same time it must 
be borne in mind that the advantages of class teaching are in inverse 
ratio to the pragmatic character of the study; when the subject is a 
science they loom large, when it is an art they are comparatively 
insignificant. In painting, for example, the word “ class ”’ signifies 
usually a group of separate workers who are using the same model. 
The master’s criticism, which is the teaching, is given to each indi- 
vidual apart. The same is true of music and sculpture, dancing and 
gymnastics, of all studies in which the pupils are learning to do. 
In the class of Christian Doctrine, therefore, each child has a right 
to individual treatment. The task of saving souls or—what is 
the same thing—teaching the art of moral living, is a delicate busi- 
ness, and cannot be accomplished by wholesale methods and rules 
of thumb. ; 

Read the New Testament, and see how Christ, your model, 
achieved results. He taught classes, it is true; He preached to 
multitudes because multitudes have common faults, common ignor- 
ance, common needs, and so are capable of receiving common wishes 
for proper responses. But can you imagine that He failed to take 
time and occasion to come into personal contact with those of His 
followers whose situation was special? You have in all the Gospels 
abundant testimony to the contrary. Indeed it is surprising to note 
the number of instances in which Christ’s attention was given to the 
individual case. He gathered His Apostles one by one, and it is 
reasonable to think that these first vocations were very difficult to 
receive. Each of the twelve had engrossing private interests, and 
none of them had yet been blessed with the fullness of faith. In 
order that Christ should succeed in having them intensely want to ~ 
follow Him, He doubtless was obliged to deal with them separately, 
to strike the level of each understanding, to picture peculiar advan- 
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tages to each imagination, to stir the sentiments of each heart. It 
is recorded in St. Luke (chapter x.) that “ The Lord appointed 
other seventy-two; and He sent them two and two before His face 
in every city and place whither He Himself was to come.” What 
follows is a lesson in pedagogy, in which, however, our Lord gives 
simply general instructions. The studious omission of particulars 
indicates that the disciples were not only paired off with reference 
to their character, and the people they were to visit, but were also 
taken apart and taught privately. It was a difficult mission— 
“ Behold I send you as lambs among wolves ”—and the timid had to 
be encouraged; the impulsive cautioned; the apathetic aroused; 
the over-confident warned; the hot-tempered made gentle; the 
uncouth made cultured; the unwise made prudent, and self-right- 
eous made humble, the unattractive made magnetic. And all this 
required time and patience, but our Lord took the trouble. 

He seems to have exercised direct supervision over even the 
rank and file of His followers. He rejected some—the mercenary 
scribe and the man out of whom the devils were departed; He had 
difficulty in calling others—the man who begged for time to bury 
his father, and the man who wished first to take leave of them that 
were at his house; and He seemed to fail altogether with a few—the 
man whom He looked on and loved, and who nevertheless ‘“ went 
away sorrowful, for he had great possessions.” 

Christ wanted the single soul, and when class teaching did 
not produce the proper responses, He condescended to employ other 
methods. What would have become of St. Peter if Christ had not 
uttered a prophecy about the denial? What would have become of 
St. Thomas if Christ had not shown him the sacred wounds? 
What would have become of the public sinner if Christ at a critical 
moment had not spoken in her defence? What would have become 
of the Samaritan woman if Christ had not revealed Himself as 
the Messiah? 

Even the miracles of Christ were often performed not so much 
to prove His Divinity, as to meet a need of the individual. And 
as what the individual needs most is faith—for unless one has a 
vivid realization of things unseen, one’s wishes will hardly reach 
out into the spiritual world—so Christ in nearly all His private 
wonder-workings added the lesson of faith to whatever other lesson 
He may have intended to teach. Thus although He loved Lazarus 
with an extraordinary love,He exacted from Martha a formal con- 
fession of faith before He brought forth her brother from the tomb. 
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It was the faith of Jairus that won him back his daughter; it was 
the faith of the woman who touched His garment that banished her 
infirmity; it was faith as well as humility that procured favor for 
the centurion; it was faith as well as obedience that restored vision 
to the man who was called to wash in the pool of Silo; it was 
faith as well as perseverance that brought happiness to the blind man 
who persisted in crying “ Son of David, have mercy on me.” In 
these and many other cases faith chiefly was the lesson taught, but 
the important fact for us just now is that it was taught fo the 
individual. 

Now as men and women with special disabilities were treated 
by Christ apart, so children with special disabilities should be treated 
by teachers apart. The teacher takes the place of Christ for the 
child. The child has a soul to be saved, and comes to the catechism 
class to be trained in doing good. If it is fortunate enough to have 
acquired proper habits, its wishes are of the right kind, and need 
only to be intensified. If, however, it has acquired bad habits, 
the teacher’s problem becomes more difficult, and an entire new set 
of wishes must be established. When this can be done in common, 
there will of course be a saving of time and effort on all hands; 
and it can be done in common, provided the class has pretty much the 
same moral antecedents, the same home influence, the same associa- 
tions on the street and in the playground. 

But the trouble lies just here. Classes in subjects that par- 
take of the nature of sciences, can be graded with comparative 
success. The ordinary examination tests answer the purpose. 
Proficiency in the arts, however, is not so easily measured, and we 
often find that pupils in the primary catechism are very unequal in 
their knowledge of religious practice.~ Even if the majority are 
conceded to have arrived at about the same stage of progress, there 
remain those who have the natural limitations that make them de- 
ficient in other studies, those who have indifferent parents or care- 
less brothers and sisters, those who are thrown a good deal with 
bad companions. ‘To the teacher belongs the task of furnishing all 
the pupils with appropriate desires, and to this end the study of 
individual needs is imperative. Let us put a case. A boy has 
grown up in an atmosphere of violence; his mother was a fury, 
his father was a brute, and his companions were bred in cruelty. 
Curses and blows and privations for punishment were his every- 
day lot; physical forces beat against him continually. With stim- 
uli coming from such an environment, the boy’s career obviously 
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depended on the character of the wishes from which his actions 
would flow. If fright had been established in him, his heart would 
have been filled with the desire to flee from suffering, and he would 
have developed into a coward. But on several occasions it hap- 
pened that he was successful in meeting force with force, brutality 
with brutality; and as the idea grew in him that safety and satis- 
faction for himself could be attained through cruelty to others, 
the wish to inflict pain became dominant and fixed. He developed 
into a bully. He comes into the Christian Doctrine class sullen, 
defiant, suspicious, ever alert to deal a telling blow. It would be 
fatal to his education to use force with him, because though that 
might conquer him for the moment, it would only confirm his deep- 
rooted conviction that success is best obtained by the infliction of 
punishment—to-day is yours, to-morrow will again be his. The 
problem, of course, is to eliminate this conviction, and its sequence 
of desires by making the boy feel his helplessness in certain situa- 
tions. Once he realizes that physical force is powerless to effect 
a great many things, he will undergo a change of heart, and be- 
come amenable to rational discipline. The task, however, is not 
so easy. Kindness is often a good remedy, but will not cover 
his case. Kindness is lost on him. He is distrustful of soft 
answers, for in his experience they never turned away, but always 
provoked wrath. Pleadings he scorns as a raising of the white flag, 
and the bestowal of favors is intelligible to him merely as a subtle 
kind of strategy in war. Perhaps the best course to pursue is a 
negative one—not fussing over him in any way, but always shap- 
ing circumstances so that his efforts to gain things by brute strength 
prove invariably futile. The boy must be saved somehow, and 
because his case is unusual the teacher should take extraordinary 
trouble. Who shall say indeed that the teacher can take too much 
trouble? 


METHODS. 


The question of “Methods’—the fourth of our division—prob- 
ably deserves a more extensive treatment than we can give it here. 
Keeping in mind, however, what there was to say about “ The Sub- 
ject,” “ The Teacher,” and “ The Child,” we may briefly touch upon 
a few points to some advantage. Let us not, to begin with, lose 
sight of the nature of the subject. Christian Doctrine is an art, 
and its problem is to get the child to pursue a course of righteous 
conduct faithfully. Hence a teacher who emphasizes the intel- 
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lectual phase of catechetical instruction makes a serious mistake. 
The accumulation of a certain amount of book-learning is the ob- 
ject of scientific study in the primary grades, but no religious 
truth is known until it is practised. The other day I had occasion 
to ask a boy whether he knew how to say the Rosary. He answered 
yes. I asked him further whether he had ever actually said it, 
and he answered no. I then explained to him that although he 
might be able to tell me the proper sequence of prayers and mys- 
teries, he did not yet know how to say the Rosary, and would only 
begin to know how after he had many times said it with all the 
fervor of his heart. “ Do you know your Catechism?” is a mis- 
leading question, and the reply it elicits might frequently be dif- 
ferent if the wording were: ‘“‘ Do you practise your Catechism? ” 
To follow Christ is “ to hear the word of God and keep it,” with the 
stress on “keep.” Ruskin knew more about painting than ten 
Turners, but he was no painter. Similarly the ordinary examina- 
tion tests in Christian Doctrine, are to my mind of almost no value 
as indicating a child’s assimilation of religious truths. 

But it may be objected, “ Surely the child should be able to 
give reasons for the faith that is in him, and explain why he acts 
one way rather than another.” If I did not fear to be misunder- 
stood, I should like to deny both parts of that proposition. The 
chief thing for the child is to have the faith; to be able to defend 
it is an accomplishment perliaps but not an essential. In like 
manner it is all-important whether a child acts according to the laws 
and counsels, and but slightly important whether he can talk about 
the wherefore of them. The fact is faith comes by doing rather than 
by knowing, and Catholic traditions are handed down more effec- 
tively by Catholic practices than by treatises on Catholic theology. 
The case of catechism in the primary grades is similar to the case of 
grammar. It is not always the child whose recitation is perfect 
that uses the most correct language; it is the child whose ear has 
heard no slovenly speech, and whose tongue has, therefore, been 
prevented from uttering false inflections. So, too, the child that 
knows his religion is sometimes an examination failure, only he has 
been blessed with a good mother, whose tender solicitations made 
him always want him to say his prayers; with a good father, whose 
nobility of character filled him with desire to be just and honest and 
self-respecting ; with good companions, whose example evoked in 
him wishes to rival their fine behavior. 

The wise teacher, then, far from emphasizing the intellectual 
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phase of catechetical instruction, will make it his chief business 
in the classroom—and out of it, if necessary—to get the child to 
practise religious truths as a means of learning them. He will 
establish in the child a desire to frequent the sacraments, realizing 
that the clearest understanding of these great means of salvation 
comes to those who actually experience the workings of grace in 
the soul. He will not be content with quoting “ Blessed are peace- 
makers,” but will arrange for some particularly belligerent child to 
feel the truth of the saying by exercising the office of mediator. 
He will teach the virtue of almsgiving by making it possible for a 
selfish child to feel the happiness that comes through sacrifice. In 
a word, he will complement his theoretical work by the introduction 
of laboratory methods. 

With regard to the merits of teaching for the understanding as 
compared with teaching for the memory in primary catechism, a 
general statement by G. Stanley Hall has helped me to make up my 
own mind. He writes:1 “Just as about the only duty of the 
young child is implicit obedience, so the chief mental training from 
about eight to twelve is arbitrary memorization, drill, habitation, 
with only a limited appeal to the understanding.’ The contention 
that truths should not be offered the child mind until it is prepared 
to grasp their meaning needs considerable modification, especially 
where there is question of religious truths. Even to adults religious 
truths are offered for belief as well understanding. Blind faith 
receives its reward, and has its functional value too. “I believe, 
Lord; help my unbelief,” procured grace for him who uttered the 
prayer in addition to the cure of his son. The Scriptures con- 
tain many “hard sayings,” which nevertheless must be accepted as 
they are written down. There is a “deposit of faith’ which the 
Church jealously guards through formulas that have received the 
sanction of councils and doctors. Words themselves acquire special 
connotation from their traditional use in certain connections. All 
important definitions deserve accurate verbal memorizing, whether 
the intellect comprehends them or not. If there is hope that under- 
standing of them may come later, the form in which they are best 
expressed is already in the mind. 

Besides, words and phrases have a value by themselves. They 
help in the process of understanding, and they function also in the 
process of retention. If the color of an object is sometimes useful 
in defining it and holding it in memory, the name of an object will 


1 Adolescence, chap. ii., p. 451. 
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often do as much. “ That pale yellow thing ” might in conceivable 
circumstances be an illuminating expression, but not more illuminat- 
ing than a name might be in other circumstances. Understanding is 
for the most part slow work; it is always slow work for the be- 
ginner; and as the mind gropes and halts, and falls behind and 
struggles on in its brief approximations to the truth, it is highly 
desirable that the right word should be present to lend the assistance 
of its rich associations. Moreover, words perform a valuable serv- 
ice in the reinstating of meanings. Our grasp of things is often 
momentary; we have a flash of insight, and the next instant the 
truth is gone; or our grasp of things may only partially be lost. 
In either case we have all experienced how the right word will catch 
the meaning “ on the go ” and bring us back our truth. “ Arbitrary 
memorization ” is a big factor in the child’s religious training, but 
of course it may be overdone. There should be at least a “ limited 
appeal to the understanding,” and any teaching that is confined to 
mere dril!, to the mere putting of questions and receiving of answers 
out of a textbook, is too contemptible for criticism. 

In conclusion I may say that my general pedagogical creed 
with reference to Christian Doctrine in the primary grades is this: 
I believe in all the good old methods, and in about two-thirds of the 
new; but I: believe with my whole strength in the teacher who 
realizes that the salvation of souls is in his hands, the teacher who 
will not stop at the presentation of truths to the mind, but will seek 
to reach the heart of the child; the teacher who will always want 
to take the trouble that he thinks Christ would take, and who prays 
to know what Christ’s wishes are; the teacher who is so adaptable 
to the needs of individual cases that he may be said to have no set 
method, and yet can assert confidently with St. Paul: “I am all 
things to all men.” 











FRONTIERSMEN OF ORTHODOXY. 
BY RICHARDSON L. WRIGHT. 


=| RIBBON of land, in some regions fifty miles wide, 
Yi in others fifty yards, threads its way from the Pa- 
\St ‘ cific, above the shoulder of the Hermit Kingdom, and 
SNCS f across the backbone of Manchuria. On the fringe 
(GG) of the Gobi Desert, between the Mongol and Russian 
vis-a-vis, Maimatchin and Kiakhta, it narrows to a brook bed. 
Widening, it twists thence in and out the passes of the Altai, and, 
by a circuitous southern course over sun-parched steppe and forested 
mountain face, finally reaches the Caspian, Russia’s Asiatic border. 

You will see a varied lot of frontiers if you travel extensively : 
the wire fence of the Italio-Swiss with its little electric alarm bells; 
the sleepy tree-arched roads between Holland and Belgium; the 
granite posts fringing the United States and Canada; but rarely 
will you find a border that voices so forcibly the methods and ideals 
of a nation as does that neutral strip marking the edge of Muscovite 
lordship. Studded along it, like buttons on a lambrequin, stand 
little stockaded forts, each with its equipment of men and arms. 
From them, by day and by night, tramp stern-visaged men to patrol 
the intervening stretches, much as do the life guards of our coast. 
By day and by night their eyes are fixed on the southern horizon— 
Mongolia, Tibet, Afghanistan and Indiaward. Mounted and afoot, 
armed for action and alarm, they form a veritable picket fence of 
bayonets from the Pacific to the Caspian. 

These soldiers who patrol the farther fringe of the Tsar’s 
kingdom, constitute only the skirmishing line for a greater army. 
Behind the soldiers stand the priests. Until you have seen this 
second army, you cannot comprehend the first. Until you are con- 
vinced that Russia has assimilated and is assimilating more and more 
territory that she may bring “ His saving faith,” as she understands 
it, to all nations, you will not fully grasp the raison d’étre of Rus- 
sian arms. “ The world policy of Russia is a gradual growth. It 
is the Christian ideal. The expulsion of the Turk, the conversion 
of the Asiatic heathen, world-wide dominion of Russian orthodoxy, 
are nothing more than the realization of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth.” Incredulous students of international politics may claim 


+Wirt Gerrare in Greater Russia. 
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that the Slavophils, Alexander III. and Dostoievski and their kmd 
are all dead, their dream an illusion forever shattered by the Rus- 
sian defeat in Manchuria. The reigning Tsar, however, adheres to 
the ideals his father set up, as many of his administrative acts prove, 
and as is indicated by this continent-cleaving Siberian border to-day. 
Beneath the surface of the main channel of Russian endeavor is 
rolling, silently, with irresistible impelling force, the Slavophil spirit. 
It is to-day the dream of the wise men at St. Petersburg, it is the 
dream of the obscure village priest, that through the Orthodox faith 
the world will be converted to Christ. And these doubters of the 
Filioque have set before themselves, as a means to attaining that 
end, the absorption of territory in Asia, until the borders of the 
Russian Empire shall be contiguous to those of a Christian-civiliz- 
ing power, British India. 

Let us turn to recent history. In the 90’s when Manchuria 
became a complement of Eastern Siberia by the building of a rail- 
road, an army was flung across it ostensibly to guard the line from 
the depredations of native brigands. But scarcely had these soldiers 
become settled in their bastioned forts (you can see them to-day), 
than the fiat was declared that missionaries of faiths other than the 
Orthodox would be excluded from Manchuria. And into Man- 
churia poured the Russian priests. Last year, at the request of the 
natives, it seems, Russia established a suzerain over Mongolia. To- 
morrow her troops will move southward, and with them the priests. 
But a few months back the Minister of the Interior sanctioned the 
Holy Synod’s ban on the Baptists as “a sect especially harmful to 
the State.” The Novoe Vremya explained the action of the govern- 
ment as due to recent refusals of Baptists to take the military oath. 
It is clear, then, that Russia is determined not to step aside from the 
path to her purposed goal, so forcibly symbolized by her troop- 
lined, priest-guarded Asiatic border, of dispelling national and 
racial divergencies through the erection above them of the Cross 
of Orthodoxy. 

Now what the Russian frontier priests are doing on Chris- 
tianity’s outer rim, is only a small portion of the work they are 
carrying forward in the scattered villages throughout the length 
and breadth of Siberia. For it must be remembered that, despite 
its mighty railroad, its cities with their schools and shops and giddy 
cabaret night life, its steamer lines from the Altai to the Arctic, 
from Baikal to the Urals, Siberia is still a pioneer country ; and that 
the village is typical of Siberian life to-day. Hence the obscure 
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priest in the out-of-way hamlet, and not the city pastor with his 
perfectly appointed church and well-defined parish, is typical of the 
labor and ideals of the Orthodox Church in Asia. 

It has been my privilege to meet many of these humble “popes” 
in the scattered settlements all the way from the Urals to the Usurri 
Hills. Among them was one of whom I have ever since enter- 
tained happy recollections—the priest at Ookteechenskaia-on-Shilka 
in Trans-Baikalia. His real name I never knew. This is not to 
be wondered at, for at his ordination each priest receives a new 
name from the bishop, much as a Sister adopts her name in religion. 
But I did not even set down his priestly name; when first I saw him 
he reminded me so strikingly of the Emperor Palzologus in Goz- 
zoli’s Procession of the Magi, that I knew him ever after in my 
journal as Father Palzologus. 

When I set forth on my Siberian wanderings, I filled one of 
two suitcases with toys—crocodiles that actually would wriggle; 
phosphor stars and crosses that shone in the dark ;electric torches and 
scarf pins fashioned like death heads that glowed with light from 
the battery concealed in one’s pocket. These toys proved effective 
in amusing the children. One afternoon I rode into Ooteechenskaia 
and put up at the post house. That night before I unrolled my 
blankets, I gave each of the keeper’s children an electric torch. The 
next evening there foregathered in my room half the village. We 
had much fun. Boys and girls were highly delighted. The older 
folks, too, were mightily interested. They sat on benches ranged 
around the room, audibly wondering what manner of man this was 
who had descended on their village with a perambulating toy shop. 
The pocket torches were a mystery, and so thick and fast came the 
questions that I saw I would have to give a talk on electricity. I 
was explaining, with abundant gesticulation, why one did not have 
to apply a lighted match to an electric torch, when a face appeared 
in the doorway and smiled at the group of children and old folks. 
It was a young man’s face. Firm features showing through a 
scraggly incipient beard made him seem militant. As he stepped 
across the threshold, I saw his blue cassock and silver pectoral cross, 
and I knew him to be the village “ pope.” With his kindly assist- 
ance I was able finally to explain the mysteries of the electric torch; 
then, overcome by his own curiosity, he “shooed” his spiritual 
brood from the room and set to asking me questions. But why, in 
the name of common sanity, had I brought toys? 

“ Because I wanted to understand your people,” I replied, wav- 
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ing him to a chair. “ Tell me what a man laughs at, and I'll tell 
you what he is.” 

“T should express it differently,” he parried, his eyes a-sparkle. 
. “J should say, tell me what a man believes and I'll tell you what 
he is.” 

The retort was unexpected. I had found the general run of 
Siberian priests rather dull fellows, with little knowledge apart from 
the simple statements of the faith and the liturgy. Few, indeed, 
possessed the gift of repartee. Father Palzologus, on the other 
hand, was a young man, and the enthusiasm of youth had not yet 
dimmed. Perhaps that was why he spoke so optimistically of his 
work and ideals. Like the average priest, he was the son of a 
“pope,” and his wife the daughter of a “pope,” the bishop having ar- 
ranged the match and solemnized the marriage, which is compulsory 
in the case of secular priests, and must be accomplished in the period 
between his leaving the seminary and his taking Orders. 

“T am of the white clergy,’’? he explained with charming sim- 
plicity, “or I would not be married, and living here in this village 
with my wife and little girl. Were I of the black clergy, I would 
be in a monastery, St. Innocent’s at Irkutsk. But God did not call 
me to the religious life. I am happy though. We must do what 
He wants us to do, that is the only way to be happy.” 

“Tt is not that I take holy things lightly,” I remarked, after 
a pause, “ but being a journalist I am inclined to view many spiritual 
matters from the point of the world. I have found that happiness 
is often enhanced by material things—Jands and money and what 
they can do.” 

“ Well there’s little enough money here,” Father Palzologus 
laughed, “everyone is poor. The schoolmaster, he gets less than 
one hundred roubles a year. If I lived in a prosperous town with 
some generous khoutariani (well-to-do-folk) among my parishion- 
ers, I might have as much as eight hundred roubles and a big church. 
But not here in Ooteechenskaia. I have a house ahd a plot of land 
—twenty dessiatines out of the thirty-three in the glebe. I have help 
whenever I need it to plow the fields and bring in| the crops. My 
bees make a little honey, enough for a taste on holyjdays, and—” 

He hesitated, seeing that I had caught sight be his frayed el- 
bows. “And my parishioners,” he concluded quite unconcerned, 
“attend to the repair of the church. A committee of the men visit 
around and collect the tithes. As everyone is poor, we get tithes 


?The white clergy, as they are commonly called, are the seculars; the black, the 
religious. 
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in kind—wheat and flesh, chicken, sometimes bread. But too much 
bread is bad, it grows stale before we can eat it!” 

The mention of bread set me to rummaging among my things 
for a box of sweet cakes I had bought of a Chinese provisioner at 
Stretensk. 

“ Tf it’s not too late,” I suggested, “let us have some tea.” 

Scarcely were the words out of my lips than Father Palzologus 
bellowed in a voice that fairly shook the rafters, “ Samovar !” 
From the next room came a hurried “Ceychas !” and with an 
alacrity I had never before encountered in Siberia, the keeper’s wife 
brought in the steaming urn. Now whether or not the worthy Mrs. 
Palzologus had given her husband a substantial supper that night I 
could not say; at all events he barely uttered a word until he had 
tossed down two glasses of tea and devoured innumerable cakes. 
Then he brushed the crumbs off his beard on to his cassock, and 
from the cassock to the floor, and finally settled in the chair as if per- 
fectly contented with the world. As I watched him sitting there, 
so hungrily devouring my sweet cakes and tea, I could not but be at- 
tracted by the human side of this lonely fellow. How restricted 
and circumscribed his life must be! His wife and child must be 
well dressed and his home maintained in order, and, despite his 
assurance of the divine blessings, I knew each meal, each stitch of 
his clothes, each timber over his head, meant a struggle with poverty. 
Cards, drink, dancing, recreations dear to the Russian heart, are 
forbidden him. His congregation cared nothing for theology, and 
little for the dream of the Church to convert the world. After the 
fashion of congregations the world over, they demand much of 
their priest, but give him little on which to do it. They see that he 
has cloth of gold vestments to wear in church, but few care if his 
everyday cassock is out at the elbows. They are willing to obey his 
directions—to come to church and make their children come, but 
the average village priest in Siberia is quite apart from his people 
and alone. Many of them consequently become either disinterested 
or ascetic ; not a few have recourse to unspeakable immoralities. Was 
Father Palzologus like the others I knew, I wondered, dull and re- 
signed, an insignificant cog in the immense machinery of a spiritual 
empire? Or was he aware of what an integral part he was playing 
with all the others who had dedicated themselves to the service of 
Christ in the Orthodox Church in Asia? 

“ About how many of the clergy would you say there are in 
Siberia, Father?” I asked. 
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“Let’s see.” He leaned back in his chair and surveyed the 
rafters. “There are, in round numbers, about twenty-four thousand 
clergy in Siberia, besides eight thousand church layworkers, such 
as choristers, sextons, and the like.” 

“ That means one priest to every three hundred and fifty souls,” 
I replied. 

“ Would that it were three hundred and fifty,” he said with a 
wag of his head. “It might, possibly, were all the eight million 
people of Siberia Orthodox, but, alas, they are not. Only about 
eighty-five per cent of them are members of the Church.” 

“Does the Latin rite have many members?” I interposed. 
“ T only ask because when I went to Mass at the little church behind 
the cathedral in Irkutsk, the congregation not only filled the build- 
ing, but flowed down the steps and along the pavement.” 

“Yes, the Roman congregation in Irkutsk is large,” he agreed. 
“ You see, the Poles are Roman Catholics, and many of the soldiers 
stationed in Siberia are from Poland. There are some seventy-five 
thousand Roman Catholics registered in the last census if I re- 
member rightly. I’m told that their priest gets part of his salary 
from the government.” 

“And speaking of salaries,” he continued, “the Lutheran pastor 
in Irkutsk is said to get a small share from the imperial treasury. 
Do you recall his church? It stands on the Bolshkaia, opposite the 
new Russo-Asiatic bank. He has quite a congregation—mostly 
Danes and Russians from the Baltic provinces. 

“ Then there are the Rasknoliki, the dissenters. And Jews!” 
Father Palzologus threw up his hands in disgust. “Siberia is full 
of them! Faugh! Sixty or seventy thousand. They’ve two 
synagogues in Irkutsk... .So you can see that altogether the average 
congregation is far from three hundred and fifty.” 

“But you have not mentioned the native tribes,” I said, 
“they number some million and a quarter. What of them?” 

Father Palzologus nodded his head sadly. “ Yes, a million 
and a quarter. That is a very low figure, though the natives are 
gradually dying off, or being assimilated much as are your American 
Indians...... Well, they are mostly heathen. In the West, there 
are the Mohammedans who constitute two per cent of the popula- 
tion. Have you ever seen one of their mosques ?” 

I said I had, recalling how once I had looked over the house- 
tops of Tcheliabinsk, the first city of size east of the Urals, and had 
seen at one end of the town the muezzin’s minaret topped by a 
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gilded crescent, and, at the other, the church with its gilded cross— 
Saracen and Crusader face to face ! 

“Here in the East are the Kalmucks, the Booriats, and the 
other tribes,” Father Palzologus continued, “many of whom are 
professing.Buddhists. The story of their religion is rather interest- 
ing. These fellows are Mongols, and their primitive religion was 
Shamanism. While they recognize a supreme God, they offer no . 
prayers to Him, but worship a number of inferior divinities, es- 
pecially the evil spirits, whose power for harm has to be deprecated 
by means of sacrifices. So, to propitiate these powers of heaven 
and of earth, they have recourse to Shamans, the medicine men or 
wizards, who are accredited with possessing a mysterious influence 
over the elements. Nominally, many of the Mongols are Buddhists, 
as I said before, paying tribute to the Grand Lama at Urga. Some 
few of them, however, are Christians. But when they are re- 
moved from the influence of the Buddhist priests, they revert to Sha- 
manism; this is especially true of the Booriats around Lake Baikal.” 

“ But doesn’t the Church make an endeavor to convert these 
natives ?” 

“ T was just coming to that,” he said with a smile. “ You must 
know first of all that the aim of the government is to assimilate 
these natives, until racial differences shall have disappeared. We 
are encouraging the immigrants who come out here to intermarry 
with the natives. And they are doing so on all sides. What’s the 
result ? An Orthodox girl marries a native, and she brings her 
husband and her children into the Church. A young fellow marries 
a native girl, and he sees to it that she comes and her children. Of 
course, we cannot be sure of definite results until the second or 
third generation, but intermarriage will finally bring them all into 
the fold.” 

“ There is an objection to that,” I remarked. “‘ These native 
conversions may be only matters of expediency, and not the result 
of conviction. Do not these natives relapse into their old faiths 
when they get away from the influence of the Church. And, on 
the other hand, are not the missionaries of Islam who slip into 
Siberia from Kazan wreaking destruction on your well-laid plans 
for conversion by marriage in Western Siberia ? You can’t forbid 
them because of the Edict of Toleration.” 

“No, we can’t forbid them, that’s right,” Father Palzologus 
acknowledged, “and I’m afraid there is much in what you say, 
but—” 
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“ But could you honestly make the statement that the Church 
is gaining ground in Siberia? ” I countered. 

“Certainly!” he replied with a start. ‘‘ We must because 
we hold the true faith, We must because the Church has a 
chirokaya natoura—an expansive nature. It must grow!” 

“ However, the Roman Catholics and the Buddhists and the 
Mohammedans and the dissenters all say they hold the true faith.” 

“ Bah!” Father Palzologus’ fist came down on the table, mak- 
ing the chai stuccons rattle in their saucers. ‘‘ We will make these 
natives believe—or else, how can they hope to be saved?” 

“But wouldn’t you find it more effective to win them?” 

The good Father was silent for some moments, his eyes star- 
ing out of the window into the night. 

“You do not seem to understand,” he said slowly, emphasizing 
every word with a decisive gesture. ‘ The Orthodox faith is the 
true faith. You can take it or leave it—but so long as the army 
and the police are around, were it not wiser to take it?” 

The next day at noon I left Ooteechenskaia to ride back over 
the Shilka Mountains, so that except for saying farewell, I did not 
see Father Palzologus again. For all I know he is still in that 
little village; still cultivating his twenty-two dessiatines; still won- 
dering whence the next meal is coming for his wife and child; still 
ministering to his peasant flock. 

I have recounted our conversation at length, because Father 
Palzologus’ replies were typical of those one receives from any of 
the pioneer priests in Siberia. They are possessed of a peculiar 
confidence which, when faced by cold logic and indisputable facts, 
seeks refuge in pretty generalities. They seem absolutely assured 
that the native tribes will eventually become Orthodox, and that by 
intermarriage and assimilation their conversion will be permanent. 
With equal assurance do they believe that the presence of troops on 
the nation’s outer rim will suffice to convince the heathen. 

Under the social conditions that exist to-day in Russia, and 
under the methods that the Orthodox Church is at present pursuing, 
one feels that the attainment of the ideal of universal conversion 
is, of course, wild phantasmagoria. For he is blind, indeed, who 
would think the various elements making up the Russian Empire to 
be united in a common love for the Tsar or even in common pa- 
triotism. They are held together by force of arms. But even that 
binding force is ineffectual at times. Within the army to-day, just as 
within the Church, discontent, breaking often into open revolt, isturn- 
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ing aside much of the interest and endeavor which should be applied 
to the furthering of its aims. Riots at Krondstat and squabbles on 
Mt. Athos do not make for that solidarity which a spiritual con- 
quest by a nation demands. While the Church claims to add to its 
roll two thousand converts yearly, principally from the Armenians 
and dissenters, their most optimistic figure for the Orthodox in the 
entire empire is sixty-nine per cent. Others give it as sixty-two per 
cent, recalling the fact that twelve out of Russia’s one hundred 
millions are Mohammedans. 

When one would seek for the result of Russia’s policy of arms 
as it affects conversion, he must turn to those lands which the 
Russian army has lately evacuated, and he will find that Russia’s 
policy is a failure. These frontiersmen of Orthodoxy are failing in 
their trust, and by short-sightedness and childish fear are defeating 
their own ends, denying their own avowed destiny. In Manchuria 
are two striking examples—and be it remembered that Manchuria 
was the territory which Russia reserved for its own proselytizing. 

At Port Arthur, shortly after Russia leased that section, there 
were laid the foundations for a mighty church. Men and machines 
dragged iron-stone monoliths and set them up on the hillside. 
Eighty thousand roubles ($40,000) were sunk in the foundations 
alone. A fortress of the faith as inaccessible as was Tiger’s Tail 
on the heights above was to be this church. Slowly from the forest 
of scaffolding reared the walls. Then came war and the defeat 
of Kuropatkin at the Yalu. Down the peninsula streamed the 
Japanese army. Behind Tiger’s Tail cowered the Russian fleet 
while Togo lay without. The siege guns began to thunder, and into 
that quiet corner of Asiatic coastline came the awful thunder of war. 
For eleven months Japanese shells battered against the foundation 
of the new church, showers of bullets snipped the scaffolding, huge 
projectiles pierced the walls and buried themselves in the pavement 
where the altar was to stand. On January 2, 1905, Stoessel handed 
his sword to Nogi; ten days later the twenty-six thousand Russian 
soldiers, stripped of arms, marched out from the fortress. In their 
midst walked the soldiers of Russia’s second army, these carrying 
the accoutrement of their warfare—the sacred vessels, the ikons, 
the books of the liturgy. To-day all that remains of what was to 
have been the church are some crumbling ruins. The little slant- 
eyed Japanese guide who points them out, says with pride, “ No 
use now, there is only one Russian left in Port Arthur.” 

To the eastward, thirty miles over the hills, lies Dairen. 
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“ Dalny ” the Russians called it, and they had great plans for making 
the little Chinese port a mighty commercial capital in the Far East. 
Broad streets were laid out, and a civic centre planned, rows of 
substantial houses ran up, the harbor was dredged, and wharves 
constructed. As a crowning glory, a big cathedral was erected on 
an eminence in the heart of the town. Then came the war. With 
scarcely the interchange of a shot, Dalny fell into the hands of the 
Japanese. The dawn of 1905 brought Russia’s dream for the town 
to a bitter awakening. The Japanese poured in and took up the 
life of the city. To-day Dairen is booming with trolley cars and a 
newspaper in English, with office buildings and an electric park, 
fashioned after the manner of Coney Island, that looks out over the 
sapphire waters of the bay. On all sides buildings are springing up. 
Each boat from Japan brings a fresh consignment of settlers. Few 
Russians remain—a handful of merchants, a score of clerks, and 
the consul who lives in the ugly white house to the north of the town. 
Central in this bustle and growth stands the Russian cathedral. 
What were once its close-clipped lawns are now waist-high meadows 
of rank weeds. Far overhead the stay cables of the dome cross, 
rusted and snapped, swing languidly in the gentle breeze that blows 
in from the Pacific. Attempt to enter the grounds, and you find 
the gates chained. Huge padlocks are on each door...... Across 
the street stands the Yamato Hotel, one of those smart, up-to-date 
Japanese hostelries. In its parlor each Sunday morning an Anglican 
pastor gathers about him the resident Britons, and prays that 
laborers be sent forth into the harvest. 

Less than two hundred miles north of Dairen runs the ribbon 
of land which so strikingly defines the southern fringe of Russian 
lordship in Manchuria. There stand her soldiers. There stand 
her priests. Though the Treaty of Portsmouth made no such de- 
mands, Russia withdrew her spiritual forces just as soon as her 
soldiers were defeated. In a word, Russia’s spiritual conquests 
abroad depend on her victories in the field of battle. 

The first glimpse of the frontiersmen of Orthodoxy makes 
one think of them as militants, just as Father Paleologus looked 
militant to me when he thrust his head into the “ postantia ” door 
that night I gave away the pocket torches. But having known them 
for a time, having partaken of their simple fare and witnessed their 
blind faith, one is more apt to think of them as mere children. Be- 
cause they are guarded by a huge army, they believe they are des- 
tined to win. 
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THE REAL MEXICO. By Hamilton Fyfe, Special Correspond-: 
ent of the London Times. New York: McBride, Nast & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Mr. Fyfe has written a most valuable and interesting study of 
Mexican life and politics at the present day. He has traveled 
through the rebel lines, and interviewed General Carranza and many 
of the rebel leaders; he has visited a number of the chief towns 
from Monterey to Mexico City; he has journeyed over the coun- 
try in trains and mule coaches, dined at the clubs, and conversed 
with the common people. 

He brings out clearly the discrepancy between the democratic 
professions of the Northern rebels and their practical policy ‘of 
robbery, murder and absolute intolerance. He ascribes the revolu- 
tion to an existence of vast landed properties, the growth of an 
ambitious middle class, the general discontent sown by revolution- 
ary socialists, and the chance for plunder and loot afforded the 
peons, most of whom were hitherto working for only twenty-five 
cents a day. 

He speaks of Huerta as a bluff old soldier with a kindly heart, 
but utterly lacking in dignity and tact. He rightly absolves him 
from the charges of drunkenness and of murder. He severely 
calls to task the President of the United States for assuming, without 
the slightest evidence, that Huerta was responsible for the assassina- 
tion of Madero. He shows clearly that Madero’s murder served 
only as a pretext for the revolution, for Carranza was on the 
verge of making war with Madero at the very time of the murder. 

Mr. Fyfe pictures Madero as a “ fanatical idealist, lacking 
capacity for either business or politics. He was a spendthrift of 
glowing words; he was neurotic, a faddist, incapable of thinking 
clearly, a vegetarian and a spiritualist; he held séances with his 
wife as medium, to obtain guidance from the mighty dead.” Dur- 
ing his conflict with Felix Diaz in the streets of Mexico City, he 
became insane, and shot down with his. own hand two of his of- 
ficers who had advised him to resign. 

In a chapter called “ The Nemesis of Paternalism,” Mr. Fyfe 
admits the strong, despotic and successful rule of Porfirio Diaz, 
but he says rightly “ that the Diaz régime kept the people in political 
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swaddling clothes.” He styles Diaz a great policeman, but in no 
sense a statesman, because the edifice that he built was shattered 
in a few short years. 

Mr. Fyfe deplores the policy of President Wilson in backing 
bloodthirsty, thieving, and murderous rebels, while he refused to 
recognize Huerta, who had not been proved guilty of any crime. 
The British recognized Huerta on the policy, often acted upon in 
India, of supporting the strongest man in sight. 

There is very little anti-Catholic prejudice in the book, although 
we find him saying for the benefit of the British public, “ that 
the religion of the Indians is little different from the idolatry which 
their ancestors practised.” Again, in his chapter “ The Church and 
the Catholic Party,” he states that a fair and honest election 
would undoubtedly result in the selection of a Catholic president. 
His Protestant bias makes him add: “ Would Mr. Wilson and the 
people of the United States feel any satisfaction in knowing that 
they had substituted a clerical for a military despotism? Of the 
two the former is usually the worst.” 


CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY: INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIAL- 
ISM. By Henry C. Day, S.J. With a Preface by Cardinal 
Bourne. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.80 net. 

“ Experience has shown,” says Cardinal Bourne in his preface, 
“how difficult it is to obtain from either Socialists or non-Social- 
ists anything approaching a clear definition of what they really 
mean. And it is most unfair to appeal to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church in support or condemnation of theories on which 
she has not pronounced directly or indirectly.” In this excellent 
treatise, Father Day, although in no sense original, brings to- 
gether in a small compass the exact teachings of the Church on the 
social question. He contrasts throughout his volume the essential 
democracy of the Catholic Church with the anti-democracy of 
extreme liberalism on the one hand, and of Socialism on the other. 
In a comprehensive historical survey, he clearly proves that Chris- 
tian democracy as set forth in the teachings of Leo XIII. and Pius 
X., is by no means a modern growth. In its essential features 
of liberty, equality and fraternity, it is as old as the Christian 
Church, into which her Divine Founder originally breathed a 
spirit of compassion for the poor. Of course the idea connoted 
by the term “ Christian democracy ” has expanded with the accel- 
erated strides of political and economic progress, and with the 
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general awakening in recent times of men’s consciences to the needs 
and claims of the poor. 

Father Day shows conclusively that the Catholic Church has 
always been earnest and successful in her efforts on behalf of the 
people, and on the whole has solved the social problems of every 
age more adequately than any of her rivals. He defines Indi- 
vidualism in social science as “ the disposition to prefer the private 
rights and free activities of individual members of society to the 
social claims and collective enterprise of society as a whole.” So 
understood, Individualism is opposed to Collectivism; it prefers 
the whole to the part, and authority to freedom. He proves that 
both conceptions have this character in common—both are unreal 
in themselves and consequently are unattainable. Extreme Indi- 
vidualism is anarchy, while extreme Collectivism is Socialism. 
Against both the Church makes a strong protest. 

“ The Catholic Church is neither individualistic nor anti-indi- 
vidualistic. She lays down no inflexible law. She forges no un- 
necessary fetters for the individual or for society—either in pol- 
itics or in economics. She is content to shape her attitude to the 
varying systems which pass before her, not by any rigid, unalter- 
able rules, but by considerations arising out of the actual needs 
of individuals and the welfare of society.” In a chapter entitled 
“Some Fundamental Fallacies of Socialism,’ Father Day refutes 
the extreme Socialists’ claim for equality, Marx’s theory of sur- 
plus value, the false principle of labor being the sole or chief 
source of wealth, the “right to work” formula of Louis Blanc, 
and the materialistic conception of history. He sums up the case 
against modern Socialism in two indictments—the one economic 
and the other religious or moral. His two theses are thus ex- 
pressed: The scheme proposed by Socialism for the regulation 
of commerce and industry is not only impracticable, but it is also 
economically unsound. 2. The ethical principles of Socialism mil- 
itate against the fundamental ideas of religion and justice, while 
its aim and method likewise conflict with Christianity. 

In a chapter on “The Church’s Attitude to the Social Question,” 
the author brings out clearly that the mission of the Catholic 
Church is preéminently spiritual and non-political. She exists 
for the purpose of teaching a religion of the soul, and bringing the 
salvation of God through Christ to men. She neither defines the 
forms nor directs the actions of temporal governments. No body 
of politicians can claim to have a monopoly of her approval or 
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patronage. She cannot identify herself with Socialism with its 
materialistic aims and methods, nor advocate the destruction of 
individual freedom and the abolition of private property. On the 
other hand, she cannot approve of extreme Individualism, for she 
must uphold the wider claims of social justice and charity which 
it ignores. While claiming the right to speak to society in regard 
to the general moral bearing of political and economic questions, 
she holds utterly aloof in matters of right and justice on which 
her members are divided, viz., the exact fixing of the limits of State 
intervention, the arrangements of just wages between employer 
and employee, the determination of the relative value of different 
kinds of labor, etc. 

Father Day concludes by stating that “if the present scheme 
of democracy is to prove a lasting success, it must cease to be 
irreligious, and conform to the spirit and methods of Christ. By 
so doing it will not lose its independence, but, on the contrary, 
will increase its freedom.” 


SOCIALISM, PROMISE OR MENACE? By Morris Hillquit and 

John A. Ryan, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The chapters which constitute this book originally appeared 
as a debate in several consecutive issues of Everybody's Magazine. 
The object of this joint discussion was to present to the reading 
public both sides of the much mooted social problem, and to draw 
their attention to the promise or menace of the movement, which is 
yearly growing in influence and extension. 

The discussion was conducted fairly and without bitterness, 
both sides agreeing on all substantial points—no easy task—con- 
cerning the meaning and doctrine of Socialism. Socialism was 
considered in all its important phases, not merely as a scheme of 
politico-economic reconstruction, but as a living movement, and 
as a system of fundamental principles. 

Mr. Hillquit concedes in substance that Socialism as a living 
movement and system of thought, is fundamentally and neces- 
sarily incompatible with any definite religious creed. The immor- 
ality of Socialism lies in the fact that it makes the moral law 
merely a social convention, places the most debasing individual 
conduct beyond the reach of moral condemnation, adjusts marital 
relations on the basis of selfish and temporary passion, and makes 
the State the supreme arbiter of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice. 
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THE CHURCH IN ROME IN THE FIRST CENTURY. By 

George Edmundson, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. $2.50 net. 

While the student of. early Church history will find nothing 
new in this volume, he will certainly. appreciate the careful pre- 
sentation of such abundant material and the evident fairness of the 
writer. The first lecture treats of the Jewish Colony in Rome, and 
St. Paul’s letter to them from Corinth. The author mairitains the 
genuineness of Rom. xvi. 1-23 against the hypercritics, and declares 
that St. Paul clearly refers to St. Peter as the founder of the Roman. 
Church. Lecture II. is valuable for its firm defence of the Petrine 
tradition. Mr. Edmundson says: “ That Peter visited Rome be- 
tween the years 62 A. D. and 65 A. D., and that he was put to death 
there by crucifixion, is admitted by everyone who studies the evi- 
dence in a fair and reasonable spirit. This is not a tradition, it may 
rather be described as a fact vouched for by contemporary or nearly 
contemporary evidence.” In Lecture III. he refutes the theory of 
Baur and Lipsius that Simon Magus had no real existence, and was 
really St. Paul in disguise. He also maintains St. Peter’s seven 
years episcopate at Antioch. Lecture IV. deals with St. Paul’s 
first visit to Rome after he had made his appeal to Czsar, and the 
letters he wrote during the First Captivity. Lectures V. and VI. 
treat of the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul during the perse- 
cution of Nero. Lecture VII. discusses the organization of the 
Church in Rome, and Lecture IX. the attitude of the Flavian Em- 
perors to the Christians. 

The poorest chapter in the book is the seventh, which might 
be corrected by a careful reading of Father Moran’s Government of 
the Church in the First Century. We also question many of Mr. 
Edmundson’s statements, such as the visit of Barnabas to Rome, his 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the ascribing of the 
Apocalypse and the Epistle of Clement to the year 70, the random 
conjecture that St. Clement was a brother of M. Arrecinus Clemens 
the consul, etc. 


LOURDES. By Johannes Jorgensen. Translated from the Dan- 
ish by Ingeborg Lund. With a Preface by Hilaire Belloc. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents net. 

Mr. Belloc in his preface advises “those who have no devotion 
or faith, but whose minds are none the less free, and who have the 
means and the leisure, to go to Lourdes and see what they shall 
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see.” If they lack the means or the leisure or both, we advise 
these undevout unbelievers to read this interesting account of 
Lourdes by the well-known, Danish littérateur, Johannes Jorgensen. 
The first part of the book, taken in the main from the Abbé Es- 
trade’s account of Bernadette Soubirous and the apparitions of 
Lourdes, is not so interesting as the rest of the volume, which 
relates the author’s own experiences. He describes in glowing 
words the Feast of Corpus Christi at Lourdes, with its impressive 
procession aux flambleaux; explains the difference between the 
Brancardiers and the Hospitaliers; tells us of the scientific 
accuracy of Dr. Boissarie and his Bureau des Constatations; gives 
in detail the cures of Augusta de Muynck, Marie Bailly, Aurélie 
Huprelle, Joachine Dehant, Leonie Lévéque, and others; refutes 
the false theories of modern rationalists in regard to the miracles at 
Lourdes, and sets forth clearly the utter dishonesty of Zola’s book. 

His theology is not always the best, although his meaning 
is always evident. He says, for instance: “ Christian doctrines 
about the Trinity, about the Virgin Birth of Jesus, His Resurrec- 
tion, His Ascension, are rejected by many because they are un- 
thinkable. This is true, they are unthinkable...... ” Many a 
modern philosopher has fallen into this same mistake. It is: in- 
correct to call a thing unthinkable, simply because it cannot be pic- 
tured by the imagination. Again he seems to have imbibed some 
of the pessimism of that erratic genius Huysmans, for he asserts 
that “Catholic art has become a thing of the past; that everyone 
who has talent is enrolling himself among the enemies of Christ; 
that the powers of darkness are now supreme in the world; that 
Father Benson’s Lord of the World confirmed him in his gloomy 
views,” etc. 

The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, and remarkably 
cheap. 


JESUS CHRIST, HIS LIFE, HIS PASSION, HIS TRIUMPH. 
By Very Rev. Augustine Berthe, C.SS.R. Fro the French 
by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.75 net. 

Pére Berthe first became known to English readers through 
his Life of Garcia Moreno, the martyred ‘President of Ecuador, 
in which he depicted a heroic soldier of Christ. 

Now he presents us with a Life of Jesus Christ. Surely it is 
not chance, but rather a providence of God, that the nation which 
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produced Renan, with his rationalistic Vie de Jésus, should also 
have given us the serene faith of Fouard, the glowing ardor of 
Didon, and the devout simplicity of Berthe—three chivalrous, 
loyal knights of Christ springing to the defence of their beloved 
Master, Whose Divine claim was assailed by their unworthy coun- 
tryman. 

This Life of Christ was written for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of the devout faithful; to be the daily reading of the family 
circle. “Then,” exclaimed the devout author, “ France would 
soon again become the most Christian nation, and the cherished 
daughter of the Church.” 

We have no lack of books on this sacred subject, but each 
gives a different view of our Divine Saviour. The book under 
consideration lays special emphasis on Christ as the Teacher of 
Truth; the unceasing struggle between truth and error; the blind 
hatred of Jesus the Eternal Truth, which possessed His enemies— 
a hatred which pursued Him to Calvary and the tomb. 

With no discussion, and but few notes, the narrative moves on 
in a calm simplicity that captivates the reader. The translation on 
the whole reads smoothly, though there are lapses into French 
idioms, an odd choice of words, and faulty constructions. Occa- 
sionally, the language lacks the dignity required for a sacred sub- 
ject. The translator, as well as the writer, is evidently French. 
Had he used either the Douay or some recognized translation of 
Scripture, many passages would have been avoided which, although 
literally correct, are, to say the least, quite unfamiliar as Scripture. 


LOUIS PASTEUR. By Albert Keim and Louis Lumet. Trans- 
lated from the French by Frederick Taber Cooper. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents. 


Louis Pasteur well deserves a place in the Great Men Series, 
now being published by the Frederick A. Stokes Co. As Lister said 
in his speech at the Pasteur Jubilee in 1892: 


There is no one living in the entire world to whom surgical 
science owes so much as to you. Your researches in regard 
to fermentations have shed a powerful light that has illumined 
the fatal darkness of surgery, and changed the treatment of 
wounds from a matter of empiricism, uncertain, and too often 
disastrous, to a scientific art of assured beneficence 
Medicine is indebted, no less than surgery, to your profound 
and philosophic studies. You have lifted the veil which for 
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centuries had overhung infectious diseases. You have dis- 
covered and demonstrated their microbic nature. Thanks to 
your initiative, and in many cases to your special and personal 
labors, there are already a number of these pernicious disorders 
which to-day we completely understand. 


Huxley said that Pasteur’s discoveries concerning the preven- 
tion of grape diseases and the improved manufacture of wine, beer, 
and vinegar were worth the five billion ransom of France. His 
vaccine for special diseases of cattle alone saved France thirty 
million francs a year. His cure of hydrophobia has merited the 
gratitude of thousands of patients. 

This greatest scientist of his age, remained always the 
devout Breton peasant, absolutely loyal to the faith of his fathers. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON CIVILIZATION. By 
Ernst Von Dobschiitz, Professor of the New Testament in the 
University of Halle-Wittenberg. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

If this book were to be presented as a doctorate thesis in a 
Catholic university, it would be rejected as the work of a careless, 
inaccurate student, even had its orthodoxy been unimpeachable. 
It is full of what Josh Billings used to call “the things that ain’t 
so.” He holds the oft-refuted theory that the early Christian views 
on marriage, divorce, and slavery were influenced to a large extent 
by the Stoa; he calls St. Jerome “ an actor who knew how to pose;” 
he asserts that the medizeval Popes quoted the Bible only “ for the 
sake of appearances;” he has the medieval Church improve the 
Psalter by slight interpolations; he speaks of the obligatory follow- 
ing of the Commandments and the free following of the counsels 
of Christ, as “a double morality;” he attributes a nonconformist 
tendency to the Franciscan movement, shrewdly “turned into an 
\ instrument of ecclesiastical policy ;” he makes mysticism creedless, 
and scholasticism guilty of an adulteration of Christianity. 

He speaks of Queen Mary of England as Bloody Mary, and 
ascribes to Galileo the eighteenth century fable of the E pur si 
muove; he caluminates the Jesuits for criticizing the genuineness 
and historical value of the Bible, etc. 

His main thesis—repeated verbatim at least three times—is 
that the Bible is not a textbook of theology and controversies, nor 
an authoritative proof of doctrine, but a book for Christian devo- 
tion. He tells us that “there are as many doctrines in the Bible 
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itself as men who wrote the several books of the Bible or even 
more.” “St. Paul,” for example, “has not one doctrine of the 
Atonement, but half a dozen theories about it.” As in his view- 
point the writers do not agree in doctrine, “the (Protestant) Church 
has to formulate a doctrine that keeps to the main line of religious 
development, and permits a modern adaptation of the several modes 
in which religious experience is expressed.” What does the author 
' mean? He himself declares “that this seems vague, but it is the 
path which Christianity is bound to follow, and it promises success.” 

We were going to find fault with the translator for his very 
poor rendering of the German text, but we found on consulting the 
preface that the author himself is responsible. There are a num- 
ber of misprints, v. g., “ Crumwell” for Cromwell, “ Gaiseric ” 
for Genseric, etc. 

But at least the author denies the old-time Protestant myth 
of Luther’s rediscovery of the Bible at the monastery in Erfurt. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN IRELAND. By Philip Wilson. 
Baltimore: Norman, Remington & Co. $3.25 net. 


Mr. Wilson proposes to write a history of the conquest 
of Ireland during the reigns of Henry VIII. and his three suc- 
cessors. For he believes that this period forms “a complete and 
self-contained chapter of Irish history.” The present work ex- 
tends only to the accession of Elizabeth, but a second volume is 
in preparation which continues the narrative to the close of the 
Tudor period. 

The writer quotes continually from original authorities such 
as the State Papers published by the Record Commission (1832- 
1851); the Carew manuscripts, calendared by Brewer and Bullen 
(1867-1873) ; the Calendar of Patent Rolls edited by James Mor- 
rin (1861-1862); the Calendar of Fiants, etc. He frequently 
cites Spencer’s View of the State of Ireland; Sir John Davie’s 
Discovery of the True Causes Why Ireland was Never Subdued ; 
Moryson’s Itinerary; Stanihurst’s Chronicle; Stafford’s Pacata 
Hibernia; Ware’s Annals of Ireland; and among later writers ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Froude’s History of England, 
Richey’s Short History of the Irish People, and Bagwell’s Ireland 
Under the Tudors. 

Such an array of authorities prepares us at the outset for a 
scholarly treatment of this period of Irish history, but our author 
is too full of anti-Catholic prejudice to write objective history. 
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CONFERENCE MATTER FOR RELIGIOUS. Compiled by Rev. 
F. Girardey, C.SS.R. With an Introduction by Very Rev. 
T. P. Brown, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.50 net. 


These conferences are compiled chiefly from two sources, 
Sentences, Lecgons, Avis du Pere Champagnat, and L’Ecole de 
Perfection Religieuse of Rev. H. Clement, C.SS.R. About a 
dozen conferences have been written by the compiler. Religious 
will find these two volumes full of useful and practical matter for 
spiritual reading, and priests called upon to give retreats will also 
find them suggestive and helpful. The educational conferences 
which Father Brown commends so highly, may be suited to the 
French boy, who possibly needs more supervision in certain matters 
than his more robust and pure American or English brother. 


PENTATEUCHAL STUDIES. By Harold M. Wiener, M.A. 
Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Co. $2.00. 


This volume comprises some two dozen articles, written for 
The Bibliotheca Sacra by Mr. Wiener, one of the ablest opponents 
of the documentary theory. In The Irish Theological Quarterly 
last October Father Pope made use of some of the evidence gathered 
by Mr. Wiener, who has made a special study of the relations be- 
tween the Massoretic Text and the Septuagint. The book is a 
sequel to the author’s Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism, which has 
been already reviewed a few years ago in THE CATHOLIC Wor LD. 
Although we do not commit ourselves to all the views of this inter- 
esting critic, the book certainly deserves serious study. 


NOTES ON POLITICS AND HISTORY. A University Address. 
By Viscount Morley. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
This volume is the amplification of an address delivered last 

year by Lord Morley before the University of Manchester, of which 

he is Chancellor. It is brimful of questionable statements, which, 
of course, he was not called upon to prove in a brief oratorical out- 
burst. 

We fail to see how self-government was saved by three small 
communities, Holland, Switzerland, and Scotland; we find in Rous- 
seau rather the father of modern anarchistic theories than the pre- 
cursor of modern conceptions of social justice; we do not accept 
M. Aulard’s estimate of Taine, since the critics of late have set forth 
his own untrustworthiness; we do not believe the achievement of 


Italian unity to be the greatest fact in European history since the 
VOL, XCIX.—53 
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Peace of Westphalia; we do not hesitate to decide whether or not 
Socialism can be the assured key to progress; we were unaware 
of De Maistre’s “poor opinion of mankind, and his hatred of 
all individual claim;” nor do we think the motives of Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf obscure. It would take a volume as long as 
Mr. Morley’s address to discuss adequately the many theses set 
forth in this interesting but superficial essay. 


THE FLYING INN. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: 

John Lane Co. $1.30 net. 

Chesterton is at his best in this tale of wild and rollicking 
humor. All his pet theories and all his well-known hatreds figure 
on every page. Dalroy.and Pump travel about England, evading 
in the most impossible and improbable way the lately-passed law 
abolishing the tavern. Incidentally Chesterton denounces the stu- 
pidity of teetotalers; the impossibility of pacificism; the insincer- 
ity of modern journalism; the contradictions of the higher criti- 
cism; the folly of vegetarianism; the stupid craze for Eastern phil- 
osophy; the buncombe of Parliaments, and the insanity of the 
futurists. 


ONE YEAR OF PIERROT. By the Mother of Pierrot. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

An idyll of a mother’s love for her first-born! If it be true 
that .all the world loves a lover, it seems likewise true that all the 
world loves a mother, enraptured by the possession of her first-born. 
At least this was the experience of the mother of Pierrot. All of 
her little world loved her in, and for, her Pierrot. Truly she was 
a selfless being, who realizing solely the halo cast about her by the 
dignity of her motherhood, seems to have lost her own identity in 
that of her baby monarch. . 

The authoress, in her charming impersonation of the mother 
of Pierrot, has been so successful as to make art appear nature. 
The naive simplicity with which she assumes her role, recounts 
her experiences, lives and breathes in an atmosphere of true- 
hearted, refined, yet peasant life, is the perfection of art. The 
devoted friends of her Pierrot are worthy of her; the best in them 
is evolved by the innocent child, and the unconscious beauty of 
the mother-love. There are a few touches which might be dis- 
pensed with, but nowhere has romance tempted to unreality, or 
the natural been sacrificed to artificiality. 
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BEYOND THE ROAD TO ROME. Compiled and Edited by 
‘Georgina Pell Curtis. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.75 net. 
Many a Protestant friend has said to a new convert to the 

Catholic Church: “I will grant that you are contented now in the 
first fervor of your conversion. But wait until the glamor disap- 
pears; your heart will then long to return to the Church of your 
parents.” An Anglican said once to the reviewer that he felt sure 
that Cardinal Newman longed to return to the Church of England, 
once he understood the real ethos of Rome, only his pride prevented 
him. He still thinks this, despite the earnest words wherewith 
the Cardinal repudiated this calumny. 

Miss Curtis has gathered together a number of testimonies 
of converts, all speaking eloquently of the peace and satisfaction 
that awaits every convert “ Beyond the Road to Rome.” 

Such a book is invaluable to the seeker after the truth, for he 
sees clearly how the Church appeals to men and women who have. 
fought the great fight for principle which he himself is now waging. 


THE SHADOW OF PETER. By Herbert E. Hall, M.A. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 70 cents. 

The name of the author is familiar to Catholics, as one, who, 
having wandered in the desert of doubt and uncertainty, has hap- 
pily reached the “ City set on a hill.” 

In The Shadow of Peter, we have an admirably logical 
summary of the chief difficulties met by the majority of converts: 
and what charms us most is the delicate charity shown by the 
author, who has painfully threaded his way through these same 
paths. Here the seeker of truth, in this convincing little volume, 
has left the clue, and we feel assured that many a pilgrim will bless 
his labors and his name, which is the reward he looks for in this 
publication. 


THE LIFE OF THE SERVANT OF GOD, GEMMA GALGANI. 
By Father Germanus of St. Stanislaus, C.P. Translated by 
Rev. A. M. O’Sullivan, O.S.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80 
net. 

GEMMA GALGANI: A CHILD OF THE PASSION. By Philip 
Coghlan, C.P. London: R. and T. Washbourne. 

The Abbot Gasquet in his introduction to Father Germanus’ 

Life of Gemma Galgani says: “I do not know of the life of any 

saint in any age of the Church which has brought home the super- 
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natural to my mind more plainly and fully than this life of Gemma 
Galgani.” She was the daughter of a fairly well-to-do chemist in the 
village of Camigliano, near Lucca, in Tuscany. Although her whole 
life was spent in the world, she was from her earliest years at- 
tracted in an extraordinary way to things of a spiritual nature, and 
was soon raised to the greatest heights of contemplative prayer. A 
few years before her death in 1903 she bore the marks of the Stig- 
‘mata in her hands, feet and side. Witnesses testify also to her 
suffering on many occasions a sweat of blood similar to our Sav- 
iour’s, and to her bearing on her flesh the most extraordinary marks 
of our Lord’s sufferings, such as those of the terrible scourging at 
the pillar. Father Germanus, her confessor and first biographer, is 
well known as the promoter of the beatification of the Venerable 
Gabriel of the Addolorata. 


Father Coghlan, the Passionist, has written an excellent 
abridgment of the original work of Father Germanus. 


PRIESTLY PRACTICE. Familiar Essays on Clerical Topics. By 
Arthur Barry O’Neill. Notre Dame, Ind.: University Press. 
$1.00. 

Father O’Neill’s words of advice to young priests ap- 
peared first in a series of articles in The Ecclesiastical Review. 
In a kindly common-sense way he tells how to preach efficiently, 
how to act as book censor, how to read with profit, how to say the 
Breviary and Mass devoutly, how to avoid ennui, and profit by leis- 
ure time, how to take care of their health, etc. We notice that 
he agrees with Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco in declaring: 
“ Happy the priest with several harmless hobbies, and woe to the 
cleric who is too listless or too lazy to enjoy the riding of even one. 
Hobbies often serve as virtue’s safeguards, and they are sovereign 
remedies against sloth.” 


THE OLD TESTAMENT PHRASE BOOK. By Louise Emery 
Tucker. $1.00 net. 

READINGS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. Arranged and 
Edited by Louise Emery Tucker. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton. $1.25 net. 

The first of these volumes brings together in a convenient 
form the more striking of the shorter passages of the Old Testament 
and the more illuminating of its similes, metaphors and descriptive 
phrases, and classifies them for the most effective use in class-room 
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work in English. The second volume arranges in order some of the 
longer selections, such as nature descriptions, pictures of pastoral 
and court life, character studies, word pictures of war, festal hymns, 
and devotional passages. Both of these volumes are well calculated 
to develop in the student an appreciation of the literary beauties 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 


POEMS. By Sister M. Blanche of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.00. 

Sister M. Blanche has just published a volume of verses, 
most of which appeared originally in the pages of The Ave 
Maria. These poems are full of thought and devotion, delicately 
and beautifully expressed. 


IN THE HEART OF THE MEADOW, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Thomas O’Hagan. Toronto: William Briggs. $1.00. 
Judge Longley of Halifax in his foreword says that “ Cana- 

dian poetry has been well sustained during the past twenty-five 

years by a Roberts, a Carman, a Campbell, a Scott, a Service, and 

a Drummond ;” but he seems to have little idea of either the super- 

iority or the greater number proportionally of American poets of 

that same period. What about the merits of Father Tabb, Maur- 
ice Francis Egan, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Eugene Field, Paul 

Lawrence Dunbar, Edmund Clarence Stedman, James Whitcomb 

Riley, Louise Imogen Guiney, Emily Dickinson, and Emily 

Hickey, to mention only a few? We are willing to grant that Mr. 

O’Hagan’s poems are easily understood, but they are lacking in 

beauty of form, individuality and depth of feeling. 


THROUGH AN ANGLICAN SISTERHOOD TO ROME. By A. 
H. Bennett. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35 net. 
Miss Bennett writes a kindly appreciation of her experiences 

in an Anglican Sisterhood, and clearly brings out the sincerity 

of these amateur aspirants after perfection. Her soul was natur- 
ally Catholic, for we find her praying frequently before our Lady’s 

Altar in the Catholic Church long before her conversion. She was 

honest to the core, and found it hard to realize how certain of her 

friends could call the Catholic Church the Italian Mission, while 
at the same time appropriating all the Church’s devotions, and tak- 
ing her services as a model. The Brighton Crisis with its conver- 
sions helped her to realize the utter lack of authority in the Anglican 
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Church, and though she hesitated for a time, owing to her love for 
its services and a dislike for certain details in the Catholic Church, 
she at last realized that Rome alone possessed the divine authority 
established on earth by Jesus Christ. 

She tells us that the rule of her Anglican community was 
harder than the average modern woman could keep, without a 
good deal of physical strain; that most of the clergy and laity 
thought the religious life evidently a mistake; that the divergent 
views of the clergy on convents developed in her mind a lack of 
confidence in the clergy in general; that before profession the com- 
munity lawyer was called in to persuade the novices to make their 
wills; that she was in the community but never “ of it;” that for 
a long time she was afraid to question the position of the Anglican 
Church for fear of losing the faith she already possessed; that 
vicars might disobey their bishops and yet be considered loyal 
Church officials, etc. A final chapter gives an interesting account 
of the Anglican Benedictine Nuns of Malling Abbey, who came over 
to Rome soon after the Bishop of Oxford sent his ultimatum to the 
Monks of Caldey. 


THE FOUR GATES. By Rev. E. F. Garesché, S.J. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 

Most of the poems of the present volume have already ap- 
peared in THE CatHotic Wor.p, The Sacred Heart Review, 
America, The Ave Maria, The American Ecclesiastical Review, 
and The Messenger of the Sacred Heart. Their study reveals 
Father Garesché’s chief interests, the love of nature, the love of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Saints, and the love of God. While lack- 
ing the lyrical genius of Father Tabb, his suggestive and imagina- 
tive lines show talent of no mean order. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE CATECHISM. By 
Dr. M. Gatterer, S.J., and Dr. F. Krus, S.J. Translated 
from the Second German edition by Rev. J. B. Culemans. 
New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. $1.75 net. 

This volume, written primarily for seminarians, covers in 
detail the whole field of catechetical work. After an introductory 
chapter on its importance, the authors give an excellent historical 
outline of catechetics from the days of the primitive Church. 

Part II. on catechetical instruction treats of the purpose, his- 
tory and quality of the Catechism; the teaching of Bible and 
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Church history; the study of the liturgy; the singing of hymns; 
the true method of teaching, presentation and explanation, etc. 

Part III. discusses catechetical education or training of the 
heart. Part IV. on special catechetics deals with the Catechism 
lesson.in itself; the children’s prayers, and the special instructions 
on the Sacraments of Penance, Holy Eucharist and Confirmation. 
This is by far the best book we have in English on the fundamental 
principles of the art and science of catechization. 


THE FITNESS OF THE ENVIRONMENT. By Lawrence J. 
Henderson. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


The substance of this book was part of a college course, 
delivered last year by Professor Henderson to his students of 
biological chemistry in Harvard College. He states his thesis 
as follows: “ Fitness of environment is quite as essential a com- 
ponent as the fitness which arises in the process of organic evolu- 
tion; and in fundamental characteristics the actual environment 
is the fittest possible abode of life.” 

The professor is perfectly reliable when he sets forth the facts 
of chemistry, but he seems to realize himself the failure of his 
ventures into what he calls “ the foreign field of metaphysics.” Like 
many of his confréres, he arrives at the negation of vitalism and 
says, “ we are obliged to conclude that all metaphysical teleology is 
to be banished from the whole domain of natural science.” 


STUDIES IN STAGECRAFT. By Clayton Hamilton. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

The author’s Theory of the Theatre deals chiefly with principles 
inherited by the drama of to-day from the drama of the past; in 
the present volume, the author pays especial attention to present- 
day drama, showing what it may bequeath to the drama of the 
future. In his opening chapter, Mr. Hamilton admits the inferior- 
ity of the modern playwright, for he says: 

Formerly plays were written in verse or polished prose; 
nowadays they must be written for the most part in casual, 
drifting colloquialisms. People do not actually talk in verse; 
neither do they talk in formal prose, and it has therefore be- 
come the leading literary merit of our latter-day drama to 
present its dialogue divested of all literary turns of phrase. . 
....The modern playwright must rely more upon his visual 
imagination than upon his literary skill, and must be able to 
conceive his narrative as a drift of moving pictures. 
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This does not speak very highly of either our “ perfect craftsman- 
ship,” or of our twentieth century culture. 

Mr. Hamilton brings out clearly the predominance to-day of the 
stage-director, who practically dictates to both actor and playwright. 
He points out honestly the defects of modern stage-direction, viz., 
it insists too much on details; it imposes an unnecessary expense 
upon the business manager ; and is inartistic, because unimaginative. 
Mr. David Belasco is its best exponent in America, and though a 
painstaking worker, his effects are rather photographic than artistic 
in the best sense. 

The author takes issue with that veteran dramatic critic, Mr. 
Winter, who has so severely castigated the present-day drama in his 
book, Other Days. We certainly cannot agree with Mr. Ham- 
ilton in his plea for Brieux’s Les Avariés. Such plays are not pro- 
ductive of good. Like many a modern, he seems to think that the 
mere presentation of vice in all its enormity upon the stage is suf- 
ficient to teach its heinousness, and that morality is inculcated by 
showing the consequences of debauchery. He asserts finally that 
we have in America to-day no dramatic critics of the first rank, 
and that our newspapers and magazines do not even aim at fulfilling 
the role of true and honest appreciation. 


THE CRANBERRY CLAIMANTS. By Rosa Mulholland. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 50 cents. 


This is not a cranberry patch seeking an owner, but an estate 
in Sussex; the claimants are a little girl from America with an 
irascible aunt; a young nephew with a redoubtable uncle; and 
lastly a gentleman who is popularly supposed to have been eaten 
up by bears. The two first named divide the sympathies and alle- 
giance of the villagers, while their respective guardians keep the 
countryside in an uproar, until the climax is reached, which climax 
our boys and girls will do well to find out for themselves. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. $1.50. 
THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 50 cents net. 


Here are two of George MacDonald’s delightful stories, simpli- 
fied for the little folks by Elizabeth Lewis, and illustrated in color by 
Maria L. Kirk. 

The hero, a little boy named Diamond, has learned from his 
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friend, the North Wind, some wonderful secrets, one of which was 
that “enduring bad things is often just a way for bringing good 
things about;” and that, “when things look bad, they are often 
working out all right.” Diamond himself, Manny, Jim, and Baby 
are all worth knowing, and may perhaps share some more of their 
secrets with other little boys and girls who sail with the North 
Wind above the stars. 


Curdie, the son of Peter the Miner, becomes the protégé of 
the Lady of the Silver Moon, who sends him to the palace of 
Gwyntystorm to save the King from the plotting of his enemies. 
After a series of wonderful adventures, he manages with the help 
of Lina, the magic dog, and his forty-nine strange animals to put 
to flight the rascally attendants of the King and the whole army 
of the King of Borsa-Grass. Of course in the end he marries the 
Princess Irene, and on the death of her father becomes king him- 
self. ; 

Every child of eight or nine will read this exciting fairy story 
with the greatest delight. 


POLLY DAY’S ISLAND. By Isabel J. Roberts. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. 85 cents. 

One feels inclined to envy the boys and girls for whom this 
story is reserved. Given a shipyard for home, real hydroplanes, and 
boats of every description for toys, land and water for element, 
stirring events are a certainty. The shipyard fair, too, is a revela- 
tion of what little people can devise and little hands accomplish 
when guided by hearty good will. Over it all there is the atmos- 
phere of a thoroughly Catholic home, and the watchful care of 
parents whose one thought is for the children whom God has en- 
trusted to them. 


THE QUEST OF ADVENTURE. By Mary E. Mannix. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 50 cents. 

Two little boys set out on this quest, and they do not need to 
go far in their search. Friends old and young are made, and kept; 
rivers crossed, trees felled, and a host of discoveries and expe- 
tiences lived through. The name of the author is a guarantee of a 
good story, and young folks will not be disappointed in their 
expectations. 
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STANDARD BEARERS OF THE FAITH. A Series of Lives of 
the Saints for Children. London: James Brodie & Co. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents each. 


The Life of St. Ignatius Loyola. By F. A. Forbes. No 
better choice could have been made for a beginning to lead off 
this new series of Lives of the Saints for Children than St. Ignatius. 
A standard-bearer of the Faith, indeed, was the Soldier Saint, 
and we think it a title that would have well pleased him. The hearts 
of children will be won by the story of his heroic life. The author 
knows well how to tell a story, and how to appeal to children. 
Especially would we commend the simple, lucid account of the 
Spiritual Exercises. The illustrations are good and well chosen. 


The Life of St. Columba, Apostle of Scotland, by F. A. Forbes. 
The standard bearer of Christ to the Western Isles, the great St. 
Columba, has been chosen for the second study in this series. For- 
tunate, indeed, are the youthful readers who thus begin their ac- 
quaintance and friendship with their elder brothers and sisters 
among the heroes of God. The grand courage of Columba in ac- 
cepting the lifelong penance of his impulsive and passionate act, 
will win admirers and lovers amid all who can recognize a hero— 
and what boy or girl cannot? 


St. Catherine of Siena, by F. A. Forbes. St. Catherine is the 
third in the series, and her work of standard bearing was carried 
out in a restless and warring age. The story of the little maid, 
whose mother was wont to lend her to the sad at heart, that her 
smile might comfort their woes, challenges interest with the apos- 
tolic careers of an Ignatius or a Columba. Catherine in the midst 
of her little family of disciples, simple, devoted, zealous, and 
sympathetic even with the most degraded, instinctively leads others 
to that love of Holy Church which burned so strongly in her 
own heart: and not the least merit of this little volume is that 
the author shows plainly the loyalty and tact of the Saint in her 
delicate tasks. Always and everywhere Catherine, like Teresa, 
is the devoted daughter of Holy Mother Church. 

If Catholic parents and educators do not hasten to place this 
series in the hands of their children, they are certainly losing an 
excellent opportunity of implanting virtue in youthful minds. 
Every effort has been made to make these volumes attractive. 
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Written in a simple and charming style, illustrated with copies 
of good frescoes and paintings, they cannot fail to captivate 
young people as well as older ones. A complaint has often been 
heard against the price of Catholic literature. This can have no 
place here. Indeed the marvel is that these volumes can be pub- 
lished at so reasonable a price. 


FRED CARMODY, PITCHER. By Hugh S. Blunt. New York: 

The Devin-Adair Co. 85 cents net. 

This is an excellent story, the interest of which centres about 
the National Game. Fred Carmody is the typical boy hero, Hark- 
ins the typical boy villain, and Father Campbell the typical college 
prefect. Ali misunderstandings are cleared up in the closing chap- 
ter, the wicked Harkins apologizing to the hero for all his 
meanness. 


og The Children’s Hour of Heaven on Earth (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 45 cents), Father McNabb has written a 


‘brief explanation and commentary of six exquisite child poems by 


Francis Thompson, S. Baring-Gould, Katharine Tynan Hinkson, 
Wilfrid Meynell, and. Father Tabb. 


A S its title implies this book Watching an Hour, A Book for the 

Blessed Sacrament, by Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents), consists of exercises of 
devotion for the Holy Hour. The spread of this devout practice 
through the Eucharistic propaganda makes this little volume very 
acceptable as an aid to’the profitable use of such a time of grace. 


HE needs of children are well looked after nowadays, and the 
devotedness of Father Roche to their interests is too well 
known to need recommendation. His latest work, A Child’s 
Prayers to Jesus (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 30 cents 
net), will, if the author’s advice be followed, lead the little ones to 
a real friendship with Jesus as the Divine Guest of their souls. 


ee all appearances The Mill on the Creek, by Frederick Thomas 

(New York: The Broadway Publishing Co.), is the work of 
a novice in the art of story-writing. The language is stilted; the 
sentences often inverted, and too long; the moral reflections too 
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abundant and too obtrusive, thereby obscuring the story, which in 
itself is an interesting and adventurous one. The title chosen re- 
sembles too closely that of a well-known book to be in any way 
distinctive. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Paroles d’Encouragement. By Abbé Ferdinand Million. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 1fr.) The Abbé Million has collected some fifty passages from the 
letters of St. Francis de Sales which encourage the devout soul in the pursuit 
of religious perfection, and the patient acceptance of sickness, sorrow or 
death. 


La Vita Scientifica. By Sac. Camillo Balzano. (Naples: Stabilimento 
Tipografico M. d’Auria. 5 lire.) This book is a refutation of an article that 
appeared some time ago in the Medicina Internazionale upholding pure 
materialism, and setting aside altogether vitalism and the traditional psychology. 


La Vie Intime du Catholique. By Abbé J. V. Bainvel. (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 1fr. 25.) The well-known professor of the Catholic Institute 
in Paris has written a treatise on the essence of Catholicism, bringing out 
clearly the Catholic’s worship of Jesus Christ, his love for the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints, and his loyalty to the Church. He shows that while the 
religion of Protestantism is fundamentally individualistic and only social in 
some of its effects and manifestations, the life of the Catholic is essentially 
social, even in the direct relation of his soul with God. 


De Vera Religione et Apologetica. By Abbé J. V. Bainvel. (Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne. 3frs.) This theological treatise is divided into two 
parts. Part I. deals with apologetics, the author discussing the chief philo- 
sophical and religious tendencies of our time, the nature, object and method 
of apologetics, and giving a brief historical sketch of the science. Part II. 
treats of religion and revelation, the divinity of Christ’s mission, and the 
divine authority of the Catholic Church. The author’s treatment is clear, de- 
tailed, and accurate. A complete and up-to-date bibliography accompanies each 
section of this work. 


Enchiridion Patristicum. By M. J. Rouet de Journel, S.J. (St Louis: 
B. Herder. $2.60 net.) This is a new and enlarged edition of the well- 
known Patristric Enchiridion of the Abbé de Journel, reviewed some time 
ago in the pages of THe CatHotic Wortp. In this edition, the author has 
added about thirty additional texts of Nestorius, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
St. Leontius of Byzantium. A number of errata in the old edition have been 
emended according to the latest critical editions; the theological index has 
been gone over; and alterations have been made in the dates ascribed to many 
of the works quoted. It will prove invaluable to the ecclesiastical student. 


L’Origine Subcosciente dei Fatti Mistici. By Rev. Agostino Gemelli. 
(Florence: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina.) This is the third edition of Father 
Gemelli’s well-known philosophical treatise on the subconscious origin of 
mysticism. He refutes in a thorough and scholarly manner the modern theory 
which pretends to account for the facts of Catholic mysticism, and sets forth 
clearly the Catholic position. He has added to his new edition a very com- 
plete bibliography. 




















Foreign Pertodicals. 


Catholicism in Geneva. By Albert Vogt. The Reformation 
in Switzerland took hold at Geneva in 1535 with the preaching of 
Farel, Froment, and Viret, and Catholicism practically died out. 
The French Ambassador in 1679, however, dared to possess a public 
chapel, wherein about fifteen hundred people, many of whom were 
Savoyards, heard Mass. About 1798 the Sardinian Minister 
opened a second chapel, and some eighteen children a year were 
baptized there. Skepticism and immorality lessened the hold of the 
Reformed Churches, and some of the more earnest minded looked 
back to former conditions. Many priests and emigrés fled to 
Geneva from France during the Revolution, and some succeeded in 
remaining hid there in spite of the persecution under Soulavie. In 
1795, at the point of the sword, Geneva was annexed to France, 
and in 1799 there came the priest, M. Jean-Frangois Vuarin, who 
was to restore the religious life and the public position of the 
Catholics in that city. Practically alone, until 1816, with untiring 
energy of voice and pen, he worked for the welfare of the Church 
and country, and he deserves a remembrance in this year, when 
Geneva is celebrating the centenary of her entrance into the Swiss 
Confederacy.—Le Correspondant, July Io. 


Modern Greece. By André Chéradame. The real creator 
of modern Greece is the Prime Minister Venezelos, called to power 
during the revolution of 1909. His clear mind, uprightness, and 
moderation have won him respect and confidence, except amongst 
a party too elated by recent Grecian successes. The present extent 
of territory is 116,000 square kilometers; the population, four and 
a quarter millions. Plans are now on foot to increase the army 
from two hundred and sixty to five hundred thousand; there are 
now strained relations between the general staff and the French mil- 
itary advisers. England, through Admiral Kerr, has directed the 
navy, and though he considered that a fleet of small torpedo boats 
would best defend the coasts of Greece, the party favoring offensive 
tactics has forced the purchase of three Dreadnoughts and many 
other large ships. 
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A new railroad from Larissa to Guida, ninety-six kilometers 
long, is expected to be of great financial advantage; it will reduce 
the time from Athens to Paris from one hundred to sixty hours, 
and shorteu, to a great extent, the journey by sea to Egypt. The 
budget must, however, be so much increased this year that there 
will be a deficit of one hundred and seventy-seven million drachmas, 
and in three or four years the national debt will be about two 
thousand five hundred millions. The financial situation at Salonika 
is seriously crippled; bitter feelings exist towards Italy, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria, but otherwise the external relations of Greece are 
excellent. The policy of King Constantine and M. Venezelos is 
one of organization, and it will be the more fruitful the longer the 
collaboration of these two men shall continue-—Le Correspondant, 


July 25. 


The Month (August): Rev. Sydney F. Smith comments 
briefly on the meetings of the Fifth Annual Catholic Congress at 
Cardiff, noting particularly the Eucharistic devotion and Bishop 
Hedley’s paper, the appeal for foreign missions, and the Catholic 
Social Guild’s attitude toward Socialism. Continuing his study 
of The Campaign of Slander Against Catholic South America, A. 
Hilliard Atteridge cites statistics to show that Catholicism is not 
only the State religion of the ten Republics, but is a living power for 
good, becoming more and more widely effective. A. F. Trotter 
writes On Incense Ingredients as Used in Oriental and Hebraic 
Rites. Rev. Herbert Thurston prints part of a paper read at 
the Cardiff Congress on The Ritual of Holy Communion, particu- 
larly noting the early custom of receiving the Blessed Sacrament in 
the hand or on a white cloth, the administration under one kind, 
the kissing of the bishop’s ring, and the changes in the words spoken 
by the celebrant. Rev. Dominic Devas, O.F.M., begins to trace 
the history of The Franciscan Order and Its Branches. 














The Tablet (July 11): Father Thurston, S.J., vigorously at- 
tacks Mr. Trotman’s appendix to the Catholic Library’s reissue of 
The Triumphs over Death, by the Ven. Robert Southwell, S.J. 
Mr. Trotman claims that the real author of the Shakespearean plays, 
and of Father Southwell’s longest and best known poem, St. Peter’s 
Complaint, was really one John Trussell, whom Mr. Trotman be- 
lieves Father Southwell constituted his literary executor, This 
idea Father Thurston dubs “a pure hypothesis without a shred of 
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fact to support it.” He qualifies as “ part of the same preposterous 
theory,” Mr. Trotman’s view that “ no other than Father Southwell 
himself inspired the famous sonnets whose “ ‘onlie begetter’ has 
hitherto been known to fame as ‘Mr. W. H.’” The monogram, 
W. M. S. E. R., found on the title-page of an edition of St. Peter’s 
Complaint, is shown to refer not to William Shakespeare, but to 
William Seres, the publisher. The full text of the address on 
Reasons for Cheerfulness, in the future of the Interdenominational 
Conference of Social Service Unions, by Father Charles Plater, S.J. 

(July 18): The Cardinal Archbishop’s plea in favor of foreign 
missions; that of the Bishop of Newport on The Blessed Sacra- 
ment and Catholic Unity; and quotations from many other papers 
and sermons read and delivered at the Cardiff Congress. The 
German Emperor has presented an exact fac-simile of the Labarum 
of Constantine to the Holy Father, to be placed in the new Basilica 
of the Holy Cross. The design is by the famous archeologist, 
Monsignor Wilpert, and the work by the Benedictines of Maria- 
Laach. Besides this new basilica, Rome is to have two new 
churches, and several parishes are to be reorganized. 

(July 25): A letter from the Cardinal Secretary of State gives 
Papal approval to Cardinal Bourne’s desire for “a wise and gradual 
growth of the episcopate” in England. A capital of fifty thousand 
pounds would be required to start five new dioceses——The Bishop 
of Sebastopolis, in an article in The Catholic Review, gives fervent 
utterance to his belief that the stars are inhabited, each “ with its 
own suitable inhabitants.” The sermon of the Bishop of Clifton 
at the Downside Centenary. By a Motu Proprio the Holy Father 
grants forever to the Benedictine College of St. Anselmo the right 
to confer academic degrees in philosophy, theology, and canon law. 
This privilege had already been conceded orally by Leo XIIL., 
founder of this college. Pope Pius orders here, as elsewhere in 
Italy, the use of the text of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa in theol- 
ogy. Description of a ceremony in the chapel of the Biessed 
Sacrament of San Francesco, Siena. Since 1730 Particles of the 
Sacred Host have been preserved there intact in a ciborium with a 
crystal cover. Their perfect condition was verified on the eve of 
Corpus Christi by Monsignor Scaccia, Archbishop of Siena. 

















The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (August) : Darley Dale contrib- 
utes a brief sketch of Herrada of Landsberg, elected Abbess of Hoh- 
enburg in 1167, and particularly of her work called Garden of De- 
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lights. This volume, intended for the use of her novices, was a sort 
of encyclopedia, dealing with divers matters, from theology to agri- 
culture, but most remarkable for the six hundred and thirty-six 
illustrations by the Abbess. Copies remain, but the original was 
destroyed at the burning of the Strasburg Library in 1870. 
W. M. Kennedy gives an appreciation of Mr. R. Dunlap’s new study 
of Ireland Under the Commonwealth, and, while praising the 
author’s sincerity of purpose and effort at fairness, considers that 
he has not adequately grasped the religious problem involved in 
Ireland’s opposition to England. 





Le Correspondant (July 10): André Chéradame devotes a 
long article to internal and foreign relations of Servia; the Vicar- 
General of Versailles contributes personal reminiscences of the late 
Archduke Ferdinand, added to in an anonymous article; and 
Pierre de Chadalen gives some personal notes on the new heir pre- 
sumptive, Archduke Charles. Claudius Grillet reviews the spir- 
itist experiences of Victor Hugo and their influence on his life and 
poetry. 

(July 25): Amédée Britsch reviews the career of Charles- 
Joseph, Prince de Ligne, a cosmopolitan courtier, who died in 
Vienna in 1814. The French books in six Canadian libraries, in 
Quebec, Ottawa, and Montreal, numbering about seven hundred 
and seventy thousand volumes, besides pamphlets, help to maintain; 
thinks Louis Arnould, the present situation, which promises well for 
France. Alfred Marquiset devotes an article to the rise and 
fall of one Fouchard, who, assuming various titles such as General 
Dubourg and Count Dubourg-Butler, actually governed Paris for 
six hours during the Revolution of 1830 until the arrival of Lafa- 
yette, and who spent the closing twenty-one years of his life in 
boasts, complaints, and futile military and agricultural plans. 
The letters of Jules Ferry, reviewed by de Lanzac de Laborie, cast 
a vivid light on the policy of the man who from 1846-1893 did so 
much to promote the colonial empire of France and to injure the 
Church. Max Turmann summarizes “the successive opinions 
and attitudes of Socialists with regard to cooperation ” in France, 
Germany, Belgium, and England. 

















Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (July 1): Conversion and the 
Subconscious Mind, by Theodore Mainage. Father Mainage ex- 
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amines Professor James’ theories regarding conversion in his 
Varieties of Religious Experiences. Conversion, according to 
James, is not due to any exterior influences, to the gift of grace 
from God, but rather to the influence of the subconscious mind. 
The convert who thinks himself dominated by some exterior force, 
deceives himself, his state is purely subjective. If Professor James’ 


theories are true, how account for such conversions as those of > 


St. Paul, P. Alphonse Marie-Ratisbonne, in which the conversion 
was too sudden for any action of the subconscious mind. The 
cases of Jorgensen, Elizabeth Seton, Father Hecker, and many 
others show that the facts in these conversions contradict James’ 
theories. Concerning Some Eliminatory Theories of Miracles, 
by E. Bruneteau. The first of a series of articles on miracles, 
written with a view of demonstrating the falsity of the theories 
of such philosophers as Spinoza, Hume, Mill, Kant, etc. Miracles 
are the corner-stones of apologetics. Without miracles Christianity 
could only be proven by an accumulation of probabilities; with mir- 
acles Christianity is founded upon certainty. Spinoza endeavored 
to show four things regarding miracles. That they were impos- 
sible, useless, the reason why so many believed in them, and how a 
philosopher interprets the narratives of marvels. Spinoza, having 
defined God as a necessary Substance, Whose activity is regulated 
by necessary laws, logically denied the possibility of miracles. But 
his definition denying the personality and liberty of God is without 
proof. God is infinite, and not to be identified with changing 
bodies. He is not ruled by necessary laws; the miracles, then, 
recorded in Scripture are not impossible, nor useless, but part of the 
divine plan. The series of articles on The Use of Ecclesiastical 
Charity in the Middle Ages, by J. Guiraud are concluded. 

(July 15): Brouage and Its Martyrs, by Gabriel Aubray. A 
sketch of the heroic priests who, in 1792, while awaiting deportation 
t» die in Guinea and Africa, after terrible tortures upon the prison 
beats, succumbed after eleven months at |’Ile Madame, the place of 
their last imprisonment, in the citadel. An oratory has recently 
heen erected there, and this article is written apropos of its inaugu- 
ration. The Catholic Liturgy of Dom. Festugiére, by Clement 
Fesse. A critique of Dom Festugiére’s work upon the liturgy of 
the Church. Much has been written for and against the Bene- 
dictine’s book, but all unite in admitting the interest of his views. 
The liturgy as source and cause of the religious life is an object of 
his special study. Another favorite theme of Dom Festugiére’s is 
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the value of the Divine Office considered from the social standpoint. 
A third is the liturgy as a method of the interior life. In his in- 
sistence on the greater value of the liturgy for mental prayer, M. 
Besse thinks his zeal has led to indiscretion, since he would sub- 
stitute the liturgy in those communities in which meditation takes 
its place. 


Etudes (July 5) : Gonzague Mennesson shows by many quota- 
tions from St. Jerome’s letters, how keen, persistent, and super- 
natural was the spirit of friendship manifested by one too often 
remembered only as having a stone in his hand and a stone for a 
Louis Chervoillot summarizes the novels and historical 
romances of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, who was born in Zurich in 
1825, was almost constantly ill, adopted literature as a profession 
late in life, and died, crowned by astonishing popularity, in 1898. 
His novel, Jiirg Jenatsch, had reached from 1876 to 1913 its one 
hundredth and eightieth edition, and yet his books are all filled 
with murders, poisonings, and unbridled passion. Meyer’s mother 
drowned herself, and he became insane. Though he slighted his 
own poetry, it is his best title to immortality. 

(July 20): Paul Delattre gives a long description of the battle 
of Bouvines, fought July 27, 1214, apropos of the seventh centenary 
of its occurrence. It has been called the first national event in 
French history. There Philip Augustus, thanks to the military skill 
of Frére Guerin, Bishop-elect of Senlis, defeated the coalition of 
Germany, England, and many French barons, established the Cape- 
tian dynasty, put France in the first rank among nations, assured 
the Magna Charta to England, and enabled the Pope to hold his 
long-projected Council of the Lateran. Paul Dudon praises a 
new critical edition of the works of St. John of the Cross, made by 
Father Gerard, a Carmelite of Toledo. Valére Fallon begins a 
careful consideration of the laws governing education in Belgium, 
now and for the past seventy years. Louis Boule concludes a 
scientific discussion of “the elementary anatomical conditions of 
life.” Joseph Boubée pays a tribute to the late Archduke Fer- 
dinand. 

















Revue Bénédictine (July): D. de Bruyne considers a frag- 
ment of a preface to a revision of the Book of Esther, made accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, and concludes that the revision was made not by 
Rufinus, but by St. Jerome. It is doubtful whether a manuscript 
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of this Hexapla version now exists. Dom Morin publishes from 
his forthcoming volume of studies an article on An Anti-Arian 
Compilation Issued Under the Name of St. Augustine, and one on 
a treatise praising monastic life, composed by William Firmatus, 
who tried about 1100 to restore monasticism jin northwestern 
France. Dom Wilmart writes on A Commentary on the Psalms, 
Ascribed to Rufinus, whose author he declares for certain to be Let- 
bert, Abbot of St. Ruf, about the year 1100. 








Revue du Clergé Frangais (July 15): Claude Bouvier writes 
on Vocations Among the Working Classes. L. Glorieux recalls 
the speeches and articles by Italian Catholics, which show how much 
alive the questionof theindependence of the Pope still is. Charles 
Calippe describes the degradation of many of the workingmen and 
their ignorance, particularly of religion———O. Jean shows in how 
many ways the material conditions of labor have improved, yet 
notes the widespread discontent of laborers. The French Acad- 
emy has recently established a prize for those who work for the 
diffusion of the French language outside of France. French has 
recently been adopted in Chili as the official language of the faculty 
of medicine, although Spanish is the language of the country. 
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Recent Events. 


On the twenty-third of July the Austro-Hun- 
The War in Europe. garian government presented to the Royal 
government of Servia a note containing 
twelve demands, to which an answer was required within forty-eight 
hours. Within the appointed time Servia replied in terms which 
were almost abject in their character. It gave a formal assurance 
that it condemned every kind of propaganda against the Dual 
Monarchy. It agreed to publish a declaration expressing this con- 
demnation on the front page of the Servian Official Journal of the 
following Sunday. This declaration, it was declared, should also 
express regret that the Servian officers and officials had participated 
in the anti-Austrian propaganda. The Servian propaganda, in com- 
pliance with the Austrian demands, promised to proceed with the 
utmost rigor against all who might be guilty of machinations, and 
this declaration would be simultaneously communicated by the King 
of Servia to his army, and published in the Official Bulletin of the 
army. 

It even agreed to two demands of the most impudent character, 
namely, that all Servian publications which incited to hatred 
and contempt of Austria-Hungary should be suppressed, and that 
teachers and methods of education in Servia which tended to foment 
feeling against Austria-Hungary should be eliminated. Finally it 
agreed that a Society styled the Narodna Obrana (National Union) 
should be dissolved, and its means of propaganda confiscated. To 
Austria’s demand that all officers guilty of propaganda against Aus- 
tria-Hungary should be dismissed the service, coupled with the res- 
ervation to the Austro-Hungarian government of the right to com- 
municate to Serviathe names and doings of such officers and officials, 
Servia consented upon the condition that proof was offered of the 
guilt of such officers and officials. 

As to the demand made by Austria, that representatives of its 
government should assist Servia in suppressing in Servia the move- 
ment directed against the territorial integrity of the Dual Monarchy, 
and should take part in the judicial proceedings in Servian territory 
against persons accessory to the Sarajévo crime, the Servian gov- 
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ernment replied that it could not be accepted, as it would be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution and of the law of criminal procedure. To 
the last demand, that Servia should furnish the Austro-Hungarian 
government with explanations in regard to the utterances of high 
Servian officials in Servia and abroad who ventured to speak ill of 
the Austro-Hungarian government after the Sarajévo crime, the 
Servian government gave its consent on condition that the Austro- 
Hungarian government on its side would forward the particulars of 
these remarks, and give some proof that they were really made. 

It seems perfectly evident, from the terms and tone of the note, 
that it was framed with the direct purpose of bringing on war, and 
that no reply of Servia could avert it. Even though to the pre- 
posterous demands Servia made an almost complete submission, 
it was all to no purpose. Even the Chauvinist press of Germany 
was indignant at the terms of the note, and that Berlin had not 
been consulted as to the demands. All that the German Emperor 
himself knew, it is said, was that some kind of action 
was to be taken. Italy, the third member of the Triple Alliance, 
was left completely in the dark—a fact which constituted a breach 
of the terms of that Triple Alliance. 


The oft-repeated maxim, founded upon the experience of the. 


last and present century, that Austria of two courses open to her 
is sure to choose the worse, has thus once more been verified, and 
under circumstances which have brought upon Europe and upon the 
world a war of which no one pretends to foresee the results. And, 
strange to say, the author and chief instigator of the step just taken 
by a Catholic country is a man who is one of the leading and most 
active Calvinists of Hungary, altogether he combines with his sup- 
port of Calvinism a love of steeplechases and a passion for fighting 
duels. This is Count Stephen Tisza, the Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary, who has acquired over the aged Emperor an influence which 
has now proved disastrous. The influence thus acquired is due to 
the vigorous resistance offered by him in the Hungarian Parliament 
to the Magyar attacks upon the military prerogatives of the Crown, 
and to his success in crushing, by making use of the military and 
police, the obstruction offered by the Opposition in the Chamber. 
“Force the only means” seems to be his maxim, and having partially 
succeeded in this way in bringing under control the non-Magyar 
races in Hungary, the Count has been encouraged to adopting 
the same means in suppressing the Serbian propaganda, and has 
persuaded the Emperor to adopt his plan. 
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No one denies that such a propaganda exists, but how serious 
it is no one not on the spot can tell. In the kingdoms and provinces 
represented in the Reichsrath at Vienna, there are nearly 10,000,000 
Germans and 18,500,000 non-Germans. Of these 17,500,000 are 
Slavs. Among the Slavs, the Croats and Serbs number 780,000, 
chiefly in Dalmatia. In Hungary there are 10,000,000 Magyars, 
2,000,000 Germans, and 8,000,000 that are not Magyars. Of these 
there are over 5,000,000 Slavs. The Croats are Catholic Slavs, 
and number 1,800,000, while the Orthodox Slavs number 1,100,000. 
Such was the composition of the subjects of the Dual Monarchy 
before the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. By this an- 
nexation the proportion of Slavs was increased by an addition of 
1,860,000 to their number, of whom 434,000 were Catholic Croats, 
825,000 Orthodox Serbs, and over 600,000 Moslem Serbs, so that 
in all the Emperor-King rules over some 25,000,000 Slavs, of whom 
2,840,000 are Serbs. 

When Germany drove Austria out of the German Empire, she 
encouraged her to seek compensation by the absorption of the Slavs 
between her boundaries and Salonika, with the possession of the last- 
named city as her ultimate goal. This brought her into conflict 
with Russia, while the Balkan Slavs themselves proved unwilling 
to be absorbed. Of this unwillingness Servia has proved herself 
the most conspicuous example, and has thereby incurred the special 
enmity of Austria-Hungary. Not only has Servia not been willing 
to be absorbed by Austria-Hungary, but truly or falsely she is 
accused of trying to absorb the Serbians who dwell in Austria- 
Hungary. The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
strengthened this movement, for it has added a large number of 
discontented Serbs to the Austrian dominions. Here is to be found 
the real object of Austrian action—she is suffering from disap- 
pointed ambition. An unwise ambition, too, for the addition of 
more Slavs to her dominions would serve no better purpose than 
to increase the existing want of equilibrium. 

The Servian reply to the Austro-Hungarian note was given 
on the evening of July 25th to the Minister at Belgrade, who 
immediately rejected it as unsatisfactory. Diplomatic relations 
were straightway broken off. Efforts were at once made by the 
British Foreign Minister to bring about mediation by means of a 
Council of the Ambassadors of the four Powers not immediately 
interested in the conflict. France and Italy accepted the proposal, 
although the Austrian semi-official journal had declared that Aus- 
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tria-Hungary would accept “neither arbitration nor mediation.” 
Germany, however, held back, and therefore the proposal fell to 
the ground. For some days hope was entertained that a conflict 
might be averted. Conversations took place between Germany 
and Russia, and between Austria-Hungary and Russia, with the 
object of localizing the conflict, and of obtaining from Austria as- 
surances that she would be satisfied with inflicting punishment on 
Servia, and that she had no intention of acquiring an increase of 
territory at her expense. Nothing resulted from these conversations ; 
Germany seems to have made no representation to Austria~-Hun- 
gary, but to have left her a free hand to take her own course. 

On the twenty-eighth of July Austria-Hungary declared war 
on Servia, the Emperor-King issuing a Manifesto to his peoples. 
Supreme self-confidence reigned in the Dual Monarchy, the semi- 
official Hungarian organ declaring that the remotest consequences 
of the action against Servia had been fully thought out and tested, 
and that the Dual Monarchy was in a position to meet every emer- 
gency. Its strength was sufficient to nuake its interests respected 
in all circumstances. The Burgomaster of Vienna was moved to 
declare that it was given to the armies of the Triple Alliance to 
ordain the course of the world’s history. On the other hand, 
Russia did all in her power to prevent war, but was frustrated in 
the midst of her efforts by the Austrian declaration. It was after 
the mobilization of Austria and on hearing of the bombardment of 
Belgrade, that the Tsar mobilized that part of Russian forces, and 
that part only, which bordered on the Austrian territory: With 
wonderful foresight of the coming aggression, Belgium had by 
the twentieth-sixth begun making preparation for the attack which 
has since been made. 

The German Emperor is believed to have done all in his power 
to prevent the war. Even the Socialist journal, the Vorwiarts, 
which has always been an undisguised opponent in principle of the 
monarchy, and has frequently waged an embittered fight against 
the present wearer of the Crown, unreservedly admits that William 
II., especially in late years, has shown himself the firm friend of 
the peace of the peoples. It would seem that in this case he has 
suffered, as has the Emperor Francis Joseph, from that ineradicable 
evil of all one-man governments—the influence of irresponsible 
back-stair cliques. With the exception of the very few cases in 
which the single ruler is a man of supreme ability, the common- 
wealth under this kind of rule is bound to suffer. 


, 
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Even before any official steps with a view to war had been 
taken by either Germany or France, warlike incidents occurred on 
the thirty-first of last month on the Franco-Prussian and on Russo- 
German borders. On the same day Russia declared a general 
mobilization of an army which numbers 4,000,000 of men, and 
Germany proceeded to declare martial law throughout the Empire. 
Diplomatic conversations were being still continued between the 
Russian Foreign Minister and the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. These were brought to an end on the first of 
August by Germany giving notice to Russia that the Russian mobil- 
ization was a great annoyance to her, and that unless demobilization 
took place within twelve hours, Germany would place her forces on 
a war footing. The German Ambassador at St. Petersburg seems 
to have expected the submission of Russia to these demands, for 
he waited the allotted limit, and then made his demand a 
first, second, and third time. It was only when he was told that 
silence meant refusal that he took a crestfallen leave. Thereupon 
Germany declared war upon Russia, before any warlike step out- 
side her own borders, with a single exception, had been taken by 
Russia against Austria. 

The justification of this action is found in the terms of the 
treaty made in October, 1879, between Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, which forms the basis of the Triple Alliance. It is well to 
note that Italy did not join the Alliance for some years afterwards, 
and that the precise terms have never been published. By the first 
clause of the treaty between Germany and Austria-Hungary, in the 
event “of one of the two Empires being attacked by Russia, the 
high contracting parties are bound to stand by each other with the 
whole of the armed forces of their Empires, and, in consequence 
thereof, only to conclude peace jointly and in agreement.” Germany 
saw in the mobilization of Russia an attack upon Austria, and was 
so eager in her- support of her ally as to declare war before it had 
been declared by either Russia or Austria-Hungary. 

: The next step taken by Germany was the invasion of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, an independent state, the neutrality of which 
was guaranteed by a treaty made on May 11, 1867. This treaty 
was signed by Great Britain, France, Russia, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Prussiae All these Powers 
pledged themselves to respect the neutrality of the Grand Duchy. 
The German invasion took place, too, before any action had been 
taken by France. On the same day, without any declaration of 
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war, Germany violated the frontier of France at four points. The 
spirit of German action is revealed in the official declaration, “ Ger- 
many must fire first.” On the same day skirmishes took place on 
the Russo-German frontier, and a general mobilization took place 
in Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland, while Great Brit- 
ain began to take several precautionary measures. 

On August 3d the German Ambassador left Paris, declaring 
that a state of war existed, and the French Ambassador was recalled 
from Berlin. On the same day Germany presented to Belgium 
an ultimatum demanding permission to send her troops through 
Belgian territory, promising to maintain Belgian independence on 
the conclusion of peace. Twelve hours were given the Belgian 
government to return an answer. In the event of a refusal Belgium 
was to be treated as an enemy. Belgium’s answer was that the 
German proposal was a flagrant violation of the rights of nations, 
and a complete sacrifice of Belgian honor. The neutrality of Bel- 
gium is guaranteed by a treaty of 1839, of which Great Britain, 
France, and the States which now constitute Germany are signers. 
The binding character of the treaty was fully recognized by Bis- 
marck in 1870, and France on the present occasion at once an- 
nounced her intention of respecting it. 

The violation of Belgian neutrality, among other things, 
necessitated the intervention of Great Britain. The other things 
included a sober view of her own interests, for if Belgium, as the 
result of the war, should become German territory, it would be 
a menace to the very existence of Great Britain. Moreover, the 
entente with France and the understanding with Russia called upon 
England to remain true to the nations with whom she has been act- 
ing, in order to prevent Europe being dominated by a certain Power. 
An ultimatum accordingly was, on the fourth of August, sent by 
Great Britain, requesting of Germany an assurance that she like 
France would respect the neutrality of Belgium, and asking for 
an immediate reply. To this Germany gave a curt refusal. There- 
upon Great Britain formally declared war on Germany, and Ger- 
many replied by declaring war on Belgium and France. The in- 
vasion of Belgium, which had already begun, was at once continued 
in force. It is doubtful whether all the members of Mr. Asquith’s 
ministry would have been brought into an agreement to enter upon 
the war, if Germany could have been prevailed upon to respect 
the treaties by which she was bound to respect the neutrality of 
Luxemburg and Belgium. It was this breach which decided the 
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issue. As it was Lord Morley and Mr. Burns resigned, feeling 
that they could not give their support to the war. 

On the same day that Great Britain declared war against 
Germany, the President of the French Republic sent a message to 
the Chambers charging Germany with having made a brutal pre- 
mediated aggression upon France, before any declaration of war. 
For more than forty years, under many provocations, France had 
striven to maintain peace, and even after the Austrian ultimatum to 
Servia, France had decided to recommend a policy of moderation, 
and to use every effort to avert the coming danger. Every effort 
that was being made had, however, been frustrated by the action of 
Germany. Therefore, it was with the confidence that France had 
the right on her side—the eternal moral power which no peoples, any 
more than individuals, could despise—that he called upon the French 
people to sacrifice themselves for the sake of their country. 

The unprovoked character of the German invasion has united 
all parties in the resolve to defend French territory to the very last. 
At first there had been a movement among the Socialists to offer 
an active resistance to any warlike measures. At the head of this 
movement was M. Jaurés. This led to his brutal murder by an 
ardent patriot. The national union which has now been accom- 
plished, was made manifest on the occasion of the funeral of M. 
Jaurés. The whole of the Chamber of Deputies, from the Royalists 
to the Socialists, listened upstanding to a glowing tribute which was 
paid to him by M. Deschanel. The whole of France, said M. Des- 
chanel, was united over the coffin of the murdered leader. “ II n’y 
a plus d’adversaires; il n’y a que des Francais.” The whole House 
as one man raised a resounding shout, “Vive la France!” Another 
mark of the union of the French people is the admission into the 
Cabinet of M. Clemenceau and M. Delcassé. M. Hervé, the anti- 
militarist, applied for leave to go to the front with the First 
Regiment. 

Italy although a party to the Triple Alliance has, so far at all 
events, remained neutral. The exact terms of the treaty made by 
her with Germany and Austria-Hungary, have never been published, 
so that no one can say that the declaration of her neutrality con- 
stitutes a violation of her obligations. In fact Austria’s precipitate 
action without consultation with her partners, released those part- 
ners from their obligations. The interests of each State became 
then the determining motive. By the advance of Austria-Hungary 
into the Balkans, the interests of Italy in those regions were 
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menaced. In fact for the safeguarding of these interests, there is 
good reason to think Russia and Italy some years ago entered into 
an agreement, the exact terms of which, however, are not known. 

Even a more cogent reason for Italy’s action is to be found in 
the hatred for Austria, which is a deep-seated feeling in the Italian 
people, the causes for which are well known. This has been mani- 
fested of late on several occasions, and has found expression ever 
since the ultimatum sent to Servia. There is good reason to think 
that any attempt of the government to support Austria, would 
lead to a revolution, and to the declaration of a republic in Italy. 

What part, if any, the smaller nations will take in the war, 
is still a matter of rumor and conjecture. Of these rumors, 
one of the most important is that the Balkan Confederation 
has been formed again. If Rumania is included this will have a 
decisive influence on the future settlement. Turkey is said to be 
arming, but the probability that Russia would seize Constantinople 
should be a sufficient motive for her remaining neutral. That the 
course of the future has now to be settled by brute force, should be 
a cause for general humiliation, and lead to doubts as to the reality 
of the progress of which there has been so much boasting. 

















With Our Readers. 


E recently attended a meeting where a champion of the Catholic 
position was answering questions put by Socialists among his 
audience. One of the objectors said: “I am a Catholic and a So- 
cialist. How do you explain that?” “Easily,” answered the speaker. 
“Either you do not know the teachings of the Catholic faith, or you 
do not understand the doctrines of Socialism.” 


cs * * * 


N the current issue of the Dublin Review there is an article that 
strongly supports this answer. 

The article is the personal account of one who was for a period 
a Catholic Socialist, but who subsequently came to the conclusion that 
the combination was logically impossible. The writer had been edu- 
cated in a Catholic elementary school until he was thirteen years of 
age. In after years his studies led him to believe that there was no 
incompatibility between Socialism and Catholic doctrine. He did not 
adopt Socialism at first; he was simply convinced that there was no 
necessary antagonism between Catholic and Socialist principles. 

Zeal for the Church led him to institute a propaganda of in- 
struction for Catholics, to overcome, what he considered, their mis- 
taken and ill-advised opposition to Socialism; to make them leaders 
in this new movement which he thought destined to win over the 
majority of the people. He was fearful lest Catholics, in their ig- 
norance and short-sightedness, would make a historical blunder, and 
would, if they continued their policy of opposition, in after years 
have much to explain away. 

His “ Catholic Socialist Society” achieved enough prominence to 
be condemned by the bishop of the diocese. The condemnation 
seemed to him mistaken and unfortunate, but he dutifully submitted 
to authority, and withdrew from all further public activity. 

But he determined to make a thorough study of Socialism, in 
order to be able to convince the Catholic clergy of the error of their 
opposition. An article by Father Garrold, S.J., in The Month, how- 
ever, brought him face to face with the fact that the Church herself 
had been and is opposed to Socialism. 

“ The Catholic Church as an organized movement showed herself 
everywhere and at all times anti-Socialist!...... The living world- 
wide movement of Catholicism was hostile to the living world-wide 
movement of Socialism.” 
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It became evident to him that, in some way, there must be an 
essential incompatibility between Catholic faith and Socialism. 
“Thus,” he says, “my faith in the Church destroyed my faith in 
Socialism even before I could see how Socialism offended.” 


* * * ok 


Tt right understanding of one fundamental truth brought him 

the blessing of light by which he saw an essential incompatibility 
where he once believed none existed. He perceived, to use his own 
words, “by reason, apart from the statements of theologians, that 
there was a natural right to private property” in both consumptive 
and productive goods. “ Property in consumptive goods was neces- 
sary for life, property in productive goods was necessary for free 
life.” Belief in such a truth was absolutely incompatible with So- 
cialism. 

Some schools of Socialism would not abolish private property 
entirely, but even the most moderate would make private capital the 
exception and State capital the rule. Private ownership of capital is, 
in their eyes, a mischievous and dangerous thing. 

“The Catholic, who believes that private ownership of capital 
is a natural right, is found to believe such ownership to be in itself 
a good thing...... Thus there is a great difference both in principle 
and policy between the Catholic and the Socialist.” 


* . * * * 


HE story of this man’s conversion is of great value, because it 
shows how the modern Socialist, or sympathizer with Socialism, 
may be won back, if he can be won at all, to a right view, and in case 
he be a Catholic, be saved to the Faith. 
The chief argument, he heard in the days when he called himself 
a Socialist, was that every Socialist was an embryonic atheist. ‘I 
never felt anything but anger and contempt for this argument: and 
when I heard my opponents so often using this argument so evidently 
fallacious, I became more convinced that they had no case.” He is 
convinced that such arguments only beget a bias in favor of Socialism. 
“For this reason I read with a shiver of dismay certain Catholic 
articles on Socialism as being more likely to drive men out of the 
Church than to keep them from Socialism.” 


* ¢ * * ok 


HIS man now spends much time lecturing against Socialism to 

Catholic working class audiences. He is more and more con- 

vinced that the “ Socialism means—atheism—and free-love” type of 
argument is most mischievous. 
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“ Catholic and other workingmen are now educated enough to 
know that Socialism means the State ownership of the means of pro- 
duction: and workingmen are clear-headed enough to know that 
State ownership of the means of production, though it may mean 
many unpleasant things, does not mean necessarily promiscuous sexual 
relations, or the abolition of religious worship...... If we are to oppose 
Socialism as Catholics, our main ground of opposition should be the 
danger of Socialism to liberty,” 





R. WILFRID WARD, in his impressions of America published 
in the current Dublin Review, speaks in a very complimentary 
way of the work of the Paulist Fathers. 

He falls, however, into what was once a common error, in stating 
that almost all of the Paulist Fathers are converts. Of the entire 
Paulist congregation, the very small proportion of six of its members 
at the present time are converts. 

The subjects of lectures for non-Catholics, as recorded by Mr. 
Ward, are not typical of the subjects treated by the Paulists in their 
missions to non-Catholics. In fact the titles mentioned are of sub- 
jects subordinate to those ordinarily treated. 


* * x * 


R. WARD gives us promise of further comment as the result of 

his visit, for he writes: ‘“‘ Thus ended an exceedingly interesting 
and, for me, memorable tour. I parted from my American friends 
with sentiments of great gratitude and good will. I reserve for 
another occasion some further account of the lessons I learnt, and 
the impressions I formed.” 





E look forward with interest to the publication of what must have 
been one of the most interesting papers at the Cardiff Congress. 
This paper dealt with the ancient religious beliefs of the Welsh people, 
and was presented by Mr. de Hirsch Davies, a recent convert, 
of Welsh birth. In writing of this paper in the current Month, 
Father Sydney Smith speaks of it as one that “ excited a very special 
interest.” “This paper,” he writes, “is sure to be published, and its 
wealth of apt quotation should cause it to be instrumental in bringing 
home to the Welsh people how thoroughly Catholic in every way and 
how instinct with love and veneration for the Mass, for the Blessed 
Mother of God, for the Pope, for the priesthood and the Catholic 
Sacraments was the bardic literature from the eleventh to the seven- 
teenth century.” 
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A? we go to press the Catholic world is thrown into mourning 
by the news of the death of our Holy Father Pius X. After 
eleven years of pontificate, years full of trial and stress for the Church, 
this ardent spirit, who willed “to restore all things in Christ,” sinks 
to rest, broken-hearted by the strife of nations. 
With paternal solicitude, his dying lips voiced a pathetic and pow- 
erful charge to his world-wide family to lift up their thoughts and 
prayers to Him, Who is the “ Prince of Peace.” 


At this moment when nearly the whole of Europe is being dragged into 
the vortex of a most terrible war, with its present dangers and miseries and 
the consequences to follow, the very thought of which must strike every one 
with grief and horror, we whose care is the life and welfare of so many 
citizens and peoples cannot but be deeply moved and our heart wrung with 
the bitterest sorrow, 

And in the midst of this universal confusion and peril, we feel and know 
that both fatherly love and apostolic ministry demand of us that we should 
with all earnestness turn the thoughts of Christendom thither “whence cometh 
help”—to Christ, the Prince of Peace, and the most powerful Mediator be- 
tween God and man. 

We charge, therefore, the Catholics of the whole world to approach the 
throne of grace and mercy, each and all of them, and more especially the 
clergy, whose duty furthermore it will be to make in every parish, as their 
bishop shall direct, public supplications, so that the merciful God may, as it 
were, be wearied with the prayers of His children and speedily remove the 
evil causes of war, giving to them who rule to think the thoughts of peace and 
not of affliction. 

From the palace of the Vatican, the second day of August, 1914. 


PIUS X., PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. 


What stronger proof can the world need that the arm of Rome 
is stretched forth for “ the healing of the nations,” not to sunder, but 
to draw together in the bonds of fraternal unity and peace! The dying 
Pope bids no man deny his allegiance to his civil superiors, but he bids 
all men pray for “them who rule to think the thoughts of peace and 
not of affliction.” 

This last appeal was characteristic of the whole pontificate of 
Pius X., for it was a spiritual appeal. Nor has this censistent and 
enduring appeal been all in vain. For, in spite of the many materialistic 
tendencies of the time, in spite of the widespread and mad pursuit of 
unworthy pleasures, in spite, even, of the various attacks upon the 
Church, there has been, in the years of the reign of Pope Pius X., 
among the children within the fold, a great awakening, a response to 
the appeal that has meant no less than a spiritual re-birth. 
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